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FOREWORD 


N EVER  before  have  we  had  a  greater  need  for  an  understand- 
ing of  business  institutions,  the  functions  of  these  institu- 
tions and  their  influence  on  our  social  structure.  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  greater  need  for  building  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  will  control  commercial  enterprises  a  consciousness  of  an  ethi- 
cal basis  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  young  workers  in  many  fields 
are  unable  to  find  jobs.  We  are  further  faced  with  the  problem 
that  the  present  commercial  program  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
not  geared  to  meet  varied  demands  of  modern  business.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  general  clerical  training  and 
salesmanship,  when  a  majority  of  jobs  for  young  people  are  to  be 
found  in  these  fields. 

Business  is  demanding  more  mature  and  more  efi'icient  work- 
ers. Maturity  is  an  important  factor  in  training  for  and  holding 
many  commercial  jobs.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  average  in- 
dividual to  secure,  during  the  secondary  school  course,  all  the 
training  that  is  necessary  for  most  jobs.  A  beginning  can  be  made, 
but  only  through  education  involving  training  and  retraining  can 
we  expect  to  prepare  young  people  and  adults  for  promotion  oppor- 
tunities and  changing  business  conditions. 

Another  trend  seems  evident.  There  is  a  need  for  general  busi- 
ness training,  both  for  pupils  who  will  pursue  commercial  occupa- 
tions, and  for  those  who  will  seek  their  livelihood  in  other  fields. 

The  introduction  of  a  social-business  curriculum  and  emphasis 
upon  subjects  which  build  general  business  intelligence,  will  assist 
in  meeting  this  need. 

A  review  of  the  occupational  openings  is  necessary  to  the  end 
that  commercial  programs  may  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs, 
interests,  and  capacities  of  the  youth  and  adults  who  are  to  be 
served.  Closer  cooperation  between  business  and  education  is  es- 
sential. Administrators  and  teachers  who  would  serve  their  com- 
munities well,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  business 
and  the  standards  which  are  required  by  business. 

To  this  end,  cooperative  committees,  close  contact  with  person- 
nel associations,  periodic  contact  with  managers  of  business  enter- 
prises, and  a  careful  follow-up  of  both  graduates  and  drop-outs  is 
highly  desirable  and  necessary  if  the  school  program  is  to  be 
adapted  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  established. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Importance  of  Commercial  Education 

iir  u  ^HE  fundamental  importance  of  no  subject  can  be  estab- 
I  lished  by  statistical  evidence  as  to  its  popularity  expressed 
in  terms  of  enrolments.  However,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  the  fact  that  there  are  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  course 
enrollments  for  commercial  courses  in  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  is  extremely  significant.  Each  commercial  pupil  studies 
from  three  to  ten  commercial  subjects  while  in  the  high  school. 
In  actual  enrolments  the  commercial  department  probably  out- 
ranks all  others  with  the  exception  of  English. 

"No  one  knows  how  much  it  actually  costs  to  educate  a  pupil 
in  the  high  school,  because  no  one  ever  has  traced  and  recorded 
separately  on  a  reasonably  accurate  basis  expenditures  definitely 
chargeable  to  training  in  this  type  of  school.  A  reasonable  estimate 
would  be  $25  per  course  enrolment.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  com- 
mercial education  does  not  cost  appreciably  more  than  other  forms 
of  secondary  school  training.  Therefore,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  operating  our  high  schools  should  be  not  far  from 
its  true  cost.  That  method  of  calculating  will  give  $31,250,000  as 
the  amount  spent  annually  on  commercial  education  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  United  States.  This  sum  represents  much  hard  work 
and  no  small  amount  of  personal  and  family  sacrifice. 

"Is  this  training  worth  while?  Is  the  public  and  individual 
benefit  commensurate  with  the  cost?  Are  the  training  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  being  met?  Are  the  demands  for  economic  service 
being  met?  Has  commercial  education  kept  pace  with  the  needs 
of  business  for  trained  personnel?  Can  a  functioning  type  of  vo- 
cational business  training  be  given  successfully  in  a  public  high 
school?  Can  a  truly  functioning  type  of  vocational  commercial 
education  be  consistent  with  the  accepted  aims  of  secondary  edu- 
cation? Is  tradition  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  further  improvement 
in  this  department  of  commercial  education?  If  so,  how  can  it  be 
broken  down?  To  whom  should  those  responsible  for  organizing 
and  administering  public  education  look  for  leadership  in  this 
field?  Should  teacher-training  schools,  public  and  private,  train 
teachers  to  meet  existing  demands,  or  to  lead  in  creating  new 
ones?  These  are  important  questions  which  must  be  answered. 
There  are  many  more  equally  vital  to  the  successful  organization 
of  a  program  of  commercial  education  which  will  justify  itself  in 
terms  of  social  and  individual  benefits.  Final  conclusions  on  these 
questions  may  be  delayed  but  tentative  solutions  of  some  of  the 

O) 

This  introduction  reprinted,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  from  "Commer- 
cial Education  in  the  High  School",  by  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  D.  Appleton  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York  City.  1933. 

Professor  Nichols,  wiho  is  now  Profes.'^or  of  Business  Education,  Harvard 
Graduate  School,  and  formerly  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  these  pages  sets  forth  problems  for  the 
consideration  of  commercial  education  for  secondary  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istratora. 
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more  pressing  problems  in  this  field  surely  can  be  reached  and 
such  solutions  should  be  helpful.  In  an  attempt  to  focus  attention 
on -these  vital  problems  this  book  has  been  written.  If  it  clarifies 
the  issues  somewhat  and  stimulates  thinking,  its  mission  will  have 
been  achieved. 

Broad  Viewpoint 

"At  the  outset  it  should  be  assumed  that  commercial  education 
is  concerned  with  the  whole  of  education  instead  of  with  a  single 
phase  of  it.  High  school  commercial  education  should  assume  its 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  achievement  of  the  common 
objectives  of  education  on  that  level.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
recognized  that  the  extent  to  which  commercial  education  can  and 
should  contribute  to  some  of  these  objectives  is  limited. 

"It  is  conceded  that  every  teacher  should  have  in  mind  the 
health  of  her  pupils.  She  should  see  that  they  assume  proper 
posture;  see  that  her  classroom  is  properly  ventilated;  see  that 
there  is  no  undue  eyestrain;  and  otherwise  guard  their  health. 
Every  teacher  should  do  what  she  can  to  see  that  the  student's 
command  of  the  fundamental  processes  is  strengthened  as  much  as 
possible.  No  teacher  can  escape  some  responsibility  for  developing 
in  her  pupils  a  right  attitude  toward  home  membership ;  noj  can 
any  teacher  be  entirely  free  from  responsibility  for  creating  right 
mental  attitudes  toward  civic  responsibilities.  Commercial 
teachers  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  develop  ethical  character 
and  to  insure  the  best  possible  use  of  leisure  time.  However,  all  of 
these  aims  are  the  common  aims  of  secondary  education  and  not 
the  peculiar  responsibility  of  the  commercial  teacher. 

"While  none  of  these  aims  are  the  distinguishing  aims  of  busi- 
ness education,  some  are  closely  allied  with  them.  Civic  education 
and  development  of  ethical  character  are  aims  which  are  more 
closely  identified  with  those  of  business  education  than  are  some 
of  the  others — health  and  worthy  home-membership  for  example. 
But  all  should  receive  due  consideration  in  the  development  of 
programs  of  business  education. 

"In  another  chapter  the  primary  objectives  of  high  school 
commercial  education  will  be  dealt  with.  At  this  point  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  that  while  'occupational  skill,'  'occupational  in- 
telligence,' and  'related  knowledge'  are  admittedly  desirable  out- 
comes of  effective  commercial  education,  these  alone  do  not  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  of  a  satisfactory  program  of  business  train- 
ing on  the  secondary  school  level. 

"There  must  be  developed  a  new  point  of  view  regarding  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  society.  Each  worker  must  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  four  primary  responsibilities — to 
his  employer,  to  himself,  to  the  social  group  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  to  larger  social  groups  of  which  his  group  is  a  part. 
These  responsibilities  are  not  stated  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. They  are  stated  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  most 
easily  understood.  Workers,  and  even  prospective  workers  now 
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in  training,  easily  recognize  the  fact  that  all  employes  are  respon- 
sible to  their  employers.  Most  thoughtful  workers  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  owe  themselves  something;  that  they  must  not 
compromise  their  consciences  for  their  employers'  benefit  or  wholly 
neglect  their  own  personal  interests.  Not  so  many  workers,  how- 
ever, feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  social 
group.  Even  fewer  are  conscious  of  inter-state,  international,  and 
world  relationships  that  can  be  discharged  for  the  common  good 
only  through  individual  effort.  Something  must  be  done  to  de- 
velop social  consciousness  in  the  modern  sense.  The  place  to  begin 
is  in  the  schools.  In  the  department  of  business  training  sound 
points  of  view  regarding  business  as  a  social  enterprise  can  be 
developed  most  advantageously.  Therefore,  commercial  teachers 
should  address  themselves  to  this  task  which  clearly  is  theirs. 
Other  aims  of  vocational  business  training  need  not  be  neglected. 
There  is  no  conflict  of  aims  in  this  field.  Each  is  complementary  to 
the  other;  each  motivates  the  other;  each  is  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  business  training.  A  skillful  worker,  loyal 
to  an  honorable  employer's  interests,  faithful  to  his  own  person- 
ality, keenly  responsive  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  his  social  group, 
and  broadminded  enough  to  envision  the  whole  world  as  within 
the  range  of  his  influence,  however  small,  is  the  ideal  product  that 
business  departments  of  high  schools  should  seek  to  produce. 


Recent  Changes  in  Educational  Theory 

"Favorable  Influence  on  Commercial  Education.  The  fullest  and 

best  development  of  commercial  education  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded in  the  past  by  those  educational  administrators  who  have 
held  fast  to  the  more  important  traditions  that  have  shaped  edu- 
cational programs  of  which  commercial  education  is  a  part.  In 
recent  years  education  has  been  placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis 
and  educational  theory  has  undergone  significant  changes.  Not  all 
educators  have  kept  pace  with  this  progress.  Some  who  have  tried 
to,  find  themselves  in  disagreement  with  modern  educational 
theory.  Others  have  adopted  the  new  philosophy  for  their  own, 
but  lack  the  ability  to  carry  their  associates  along  with  them.  Thus 
it  happens  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  public  school  systems 
traditional  ideas  still  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  educational 
affairs. 

"Such  questions  as  these  arise  at  the  outset  in  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  fundamental  problems  in  the  field  of  commercial  educa- 
tion :  How  far  have  modern  educational  theories  been  accepted  ?  Do 
we  still  have  to  defend  vocational  commercial  education?  Do 
'required'  subjects  and  antiquated  content  of  those  subjects  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  in  this  field?  Must  commercial  educators 
still  attempt  to  prove  the  'disciplinary'  values  of  their  subjects? 
Or  may  they  safely  assume  that  this  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
impossible?  Should  high  school  business  training  be  given  through 
a  single  curriculum  or  through  a  multiple-curriculum  program  of 
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commercial  education?  Or  is  a  program  of  constants  and  vari- 
ables desirable?  Should  all  boj^s  and  girls  of  high  school  age  pur- 
sue the  same  commercial  subjects  and  in  the  same  sequence? 
Should  the  door  to  college  be  kept  open  to  commercial  pupils  by 
including  a  certain  amount  of  required  college  entrance  work? 
Or  is  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  high  school  pupils  such  that 
the  college  entrance  objective  may  be  safely  ignored  or  minimized 
in  setting  up  high  school  commercial  curriculums? 

"For  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  seems  desirable  that  passing 
notice  be  taken  of  some  of  the  more  fundamental  changes  in  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice  before  attempting  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  more  important  problems  of  high  school  commercial  cur- 
riculum construction.  No  attempt  can  be  made  within  the  scope 
of  this  brief  chapter  to  defend  the  points  of  view  expressed.  It  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  state  every  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  educational  theory  and  practice.  Only  the  more  important 
ones  from  the  viewpoint  of  commercial  education  will  be  stated 
briefly  to  show  how  the  way  has  been  cleared  for  the  development 
of  a  sound  program  of  business  training  on  the  high  school  level. 

"It  is  understood  that  in  some  high  schools  a  modern  program 
of  vocational  commercial  education  is  impossible  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  principal,  or  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
the  board  of  education  to  accept  modern  principles  of  secondary 
education  in  harmony  with  which  such  a  program  must  be  organ- 
ized and  conducted.  The  number  of  such  high  schools  is  steadily 
decreasing  and  no  good  can  come  from  the  proposal  of  a  compro- 
mise program  to  avoid  local  difficulties.  Present-day  accepted 
principles  of  secondary  education  are  favorable  to  commercial 
education  and  no  longer  need  academic  traditions  interfere  seri- 
ously with  progress  in  this  field.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  present  discussion  of  this  most  important  field  has  been  under- 
taken. 

"Traditions  in  Commercial  Education.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  traditions  which  have  grown  up  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial education  itself  are  exerting  a  more  persistent  and  deleter- 
ious effect  on  business  training  in  the  secondary  school  than  are 
academic  traditions.  The  following  are  but  a  few  of  these  tra- 
ditions: The  theory  that  all  must  study  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing; emphasis  on  copying  speed  as  distinguished  from  all-around 
typing  ability;  the  assumption  that  if  one  can  write  shorthand, 
operate  a  typewriter,  and  file  papers  she  is  an  efficient  stenog- 
rapher; the  tradition  that  through  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  all 
lessons  in  business  procedure  and  practice  can  be  taught  most 
eff'ectively;  the  tradition  that  typewriting  and  shorthand  should 
be  scheduled  to  begin  at  the  same  time ;  the  belief  that  ability  to 
take  dictation  and  stenographic  ability  are  synonymous ;  the  belief 
that  all  who  wish  to  enter  business  must  prepare  for  office  work ; 
the  theory  that  certain  jobs  are  better  stepping-stones  than  others. 
These  are  illustrative  of  many  more  fliat  will  be  taken  up  later 
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in  this  discussion.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  commer- 
cial education  shall  be  purged  of  such  harmful  practices  as  have  no 
foundation  other  than  tradition.  No  practice  that  is  proven  to  be 
helpful  in  achieving  the  aims  of  secondary  commercial  education 
should  be  discontinued.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  however, 
all  traditional  practices  that  are  inconsistent  with  modern  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice  and  with  the  laudable  aim  of  prepar- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  meet  the  demands  of  modeiii  business  and  of 
life  in  general  should  be  discarded. 

"Social  and  Individual  Betterment.  Educators  are  attaching 
more  importance  to  the  needs  of  society  as  a  whole  as  distin- 
guished from  the  needs  of  the  individual  as  a  unit  in  society  in 
the  development  of  educational  programs  for  public  secondary 
schools.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  growing  complexity 
of  modern  society  and  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
continued  and  ultimate  success  of  democracy  depends  not  only 
upon  an  educated  citizenry,  but  also  upon  a  socially  minded  cit- 
izenry. No  individual  lives  unto  himself  alone.  No  city,  or  town- 
ship, or  county,  or  nation  is  self-sufficient  from  a  social  point  of 
view  although  some  governmental  units  may  claim  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

"Each  individual  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  largest  possible  measure  of  personal  development 
through  the  discovery  and  nurture  of  his  own  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  capacities  as  long  as  such  personal  development  does  not 
lead  in  anti-social  directions.  Fortunately  in  most  cases  there  is 
no  conflict  between  social  and  individual  good. 

"Recognition  of  the  social  implications  of  secondary  education 
has  led  to  a  careful  analysis  of  social  requirements  with  a  result- 
ant change  of  attitude  toward  the  instructional  content  of  sec- 
ondary school  curriculums. 

"A  careful  appraisal  by  educators  of  the  individual  in  relation 
to  society  has  revealed  an  unsuspected  many-sidedness  to  every 
individual's  personality.  Each  man  and  each  woman  is  an  indi- 
vidual with  peculiar,  distinguishing  characteristics  and  a  citizen 
with  duties  and  responsibilities  which  he  shares  with  others.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  unfolding  and  development  of  the  individual  is 
not  the  all-sufficient  end  of  education,  but  that  such  unfolding  and 
development  shall  be  for  some  useful  purpose  as  a  member  of  one 
or  more  social  gi'oups.  This  has  led  to  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  secondary  education  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  few  sub- 
jects for  personal  development  to  the  exclusion  of  others  quite  as 
important  to  the  full  social  development  of  the  individual. 

"It  is  recognized  that  each  individual  member  of  society  must 
render  service  to  society.  Some  of  this  service  will  be  vocational 
in  character.  For  those  who  give  such  service  training  is  required. 
Some  of  this  training  should  be  done  in  the  high  school.  This  leads 
to  the  inclusion  of  'vocational  preparation'  as  one  of  the  seven 
functions  of  the  high  school. 
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"Individual  Differences.  No  longer  are  all  children  assumed  to 
be  alike  in  their  educational  potentialities.  Some  are  endowed  with 
meager  abilities  while  others  are  equally  gifted  in  totally  different 
directions.  Doubtless  both  heredity  and  environment  have  played 
their  respective  parts  in  achieving  this  result,  but  the  practical 
fact  which  conditions  educational  development  is  that  people  differ 
widely  in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  in  their  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
abilities  and  that,  therefore,  no  one  educational  program  will  be 
suitable  for  all.  Moreover,  no  one  program  could  produce  the  wide 
variety  of  abilities  necessary  to  the  rendering  of  all  the  types  of 
services  required  by  a  complex  society.  Hence  the  old  single-cur- 
riculum secondary  school  program  of  commercial  education  must 
give  way  to  a  multiple-curriculum  program.  Some  pupils  will  have 
their  best  chance  in  stenographic  work.  Others  will  do  best  in 
store  work.  Still  others  are  better  suited  to  accounting  or  non- 
stenographic  clerical  work.  The  important  implication  of  the  the- 
ory of  individual  differences  is  that  not  all  boys  and  girls  should 
be  trained  for  the  same  types  of  work. 

"Passing  of  Theory  of  Mental  Discipline.  There  is  by  no  means 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  educators  on  the  question  of  mental 
discipline,  but  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  group  of  influential  edu- 
cators who  refuse  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  brain  is  a  set  of 
faculties  which  can  be  so  trained  through  the  use  of  a  few  pre- 
scribed subjects  as  to  insure  their  perfect  functioning  in  all  of  the 
manifold  activities  of  life  in  which  any  individual  may  engage. 
Such  educators  believe  that  the  kind  of  observational  powers  that 
are  developed  through  the  study  of  a  branch  of  natural  science 
function  satisfactorily  only  in  life  situations  that  involve  that 
particular  branch  of  natural  science;  that  true  culture  is  not  a 
sure  result  of  required  study  of  certain  so-called  cultural  subjects ; 
that  reasoning  power  obtained  from  the  study  of  mathematics 
cannot  always  be  counted  upon  to  produce  well-reasoned  solutions 
of  problems  not  involving  mathematical  factors  only;  that  the 
formal  study  of  foreign  language  does  not  necessarily  create  the 
peculiar  type  of  ability  in  the  use  of  English  required  of  many 
people  in  their  life  work.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  passing  of 
the  theory  of  faculty  discipline  that  a  certain  amount  of  transfer 
of  mental  power  is  admitted  where  the  situations  concerned  have 
important  common  elements.  This  change  in  educational  theory 
has  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  real  educational  values  of  many 
subjects  of  instruction  which  were  once  regarded  as  being  without 
right  to  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  secondary  school 
program. 

"For  thirty  years  commercial  educators  contended  for  the 
equality  of  commercial  and  academic  subjects  as  media  for  de- 
veloping 'mental  ability.'  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  not  a 
few  commercial  educators  still  cling  to  the  mental  discipline  the- 
ory and  contend  that  commercial  subjects  possess  in  large  degree 
those  elements  that  are  supposed  to  develop  the  mind.  Without 
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admitting  the  disciplinary  value  of  either,  as  a  concession  to  such 
educators  it  may  be  admitted  that  commercial  subjects  are  as 
effective  as  mind  developers  as  are  the  older  academic  subjects. 
But  the  plain  fact  emerges  from  any  consideration  of  this  matter, 
that  another  and  more  tenable  justification  must  be  found  for 
commercial  work  as  a  part  of  a  high  school  program.  Fortunately 
such  a  justification  is  available  in  more  easily  defended  objectives. 

"Motivation.  The  need  for  motivation  of  school  work  became 
apparent  after  the  theory  of  faculty  discipline  was  brought  under 
suspicion.  Prior  to  this  little  attempt  was  made  to  motivate  high 
school  courses  through  appeal  to  the  natural  interests  of  the  pupil. 
For  those  who  were  going  to  college  the  arbitrary  requirements 
for  entrance  afforded  a  degree  of  motivation.  Belief  that  the 
problems  of  later  life  could  be  solved  only  by  those  possessed  of 
'trained  minds'  and  the  concomitant  belief  that  the  traditional  sub- 
jects of  the  secondary  school  were  the  only  media  through  which 
such  minds  could  be  assured,  were  effective  motivating  influences 
for  those  types  of  pupils  whose  faith  in  these  theories  was  suffi- 
ciently blind  and  abiding.  An  artificially  stimulated  urge  to  main- 
tain a  family  educational  tradition  kept  a  few  loyal  children 
steadfast  in  their  purpose  to  'get  an  education,'  however  distaste- 
ful to  them  the  process  might  be.  A  sort  of  class  consciousness 
encouraged  some  young  people  to  seek  social  elevation  through 
the  acquisition  of  an  education  such  as  was  associated  with  those 
who  occupied  the  so-called  higher  levels  in  the  social  strata  of  that 
earlier  day.  When  criteria  other  than  education  came  to  have  much 
weight  in  determining  social  status,  this  motivating  influence  was 
lost  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  end  all  of  the  above  more  or  less 
stimulating  influences  came  to  the  same  thing — the  theory  that 
youth  should  be  spent  getting  ready  to  live  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  segment  of  a  life  already  begun.  Blind 
faith  in  unproven  theories  regarding  not  only  education,  but  life 
itself,  was  the  flimsy  basis  on  which  rested  such  attempts  at 
motivation  as  were  made  up  to  the  beginning  to  the  present 
century. 

"Recognition  of  the  need  for  motivation  of  a  more  rational  sort 
led  to  the  discovery  that  such  motivation  could  be  found  for  each 
individual  pupil  only  through  careful  consideration  of  his  inter- 
ests, aptitudes,  and  abilities.  What  would  appeal  to  one  would  not 
appeal  to  another.  Furthermore,  life  is  of  the  present,  not  of  the 
future.  Pupils  should  be  prepared  for  living  now,  not  for  living 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ahead.  The  power  of  the  motivating 
influence  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  its  immediacy.  'Deferred 
values'  are  not  sufficiently  compelling;  nor  are  they  certain  of 
realization.  This  does  not  mean  that  considerations  of  needs  for 
adult  life  should  play  no  part  in  motivating  high  school  work.  But 
it  does  mean  that  the  best  preparation  for  dealing  with  problems 
of  later  life  may  be  complete  understanding  of  and  adequate 
preparation  to  solve  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  pupil's  imme- 
diate life  situations. 
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"Thus  it  has  come  about  that  motivation  through  appeal  to 
vocational  interest  has  become  acceptable  as  one  of  the  desirable 
stimuli  to  better  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  contemplate  en- 
trance upon  employment  at  the  end  of  their  high  school  period  of 
study.  The  acceptance  of  this  means  of  motivating  high  school 
work  has  opened  the  way  for  a  type  of  commercial  education  the 
results  of  which,  while  possessing  the  characteristic  of  immedi- 
ate marketability,  may  not  possess  all  the  values,  real  and  imag- 
inary, claimed  for  traditional  subjects.  Commercial  educators 
need  not  hesitate  to  set  up  curriculums  that  frankly  are  based  upon 
the  needs  of  commercial  employments  for  which  boys  and  girls  v 
may  be  trained  successfully  in  whole  or  in  part  in  a  secondary 
school. 

"Increased  High  School  Attendance.  With  the  coming  of  greater 
economic  independence  and  the  changes  noted  above,  early  in  the 
present  century  greatly  increased  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
sought  admission  to  high  school.  The  high  school  became  the  'poor 
man's  college'  and  advantages  were  claiiiied  for  all  who  attended. 
Factory  production,  cheapened  cost  of  material  goods,  consequent 
increased  wages,  etc.,  enabled  many  to  defer  the  date  of  entering 
upon  employment  in  favor  of  continuing  in  school.  Many  were  not 
interested  in  or  qualified  to  pursue  what  were  originally  regarded 
as  the  only  proper  subjects  for  high  school  study.  Hence,  such 
pupils  must  be  refused  admission  or  be  given  other  studies  more 
in  keeping  with  their  abilities  and  interests.  The  former  could  not 
be  accomplished;  hence  the  latter  alternative  was  imperative. 

"Boys  and  girls  who  enrolled  for  academic  courses  and  failed 
to  keep  up  with  their  classes  were  transferred  to  the  commercial 
department.  This  practice  still  is  followed.  It  probably  always  will 
be  to  a  certain  extent.  It  need  not  be  a  cause  for  discouragement 
to  those  responsible  for  the  development  of  commercial  curricu- 
lums. It  should  challenge  the  earnest  thought  of  those  engaged 

in  this  field  It  is  enough  at  this  point  to  recognize  the  fact 

that  accepted  theories  of  secondary  education  without  exception 
throw  the  doors  of  the  public  high  school  open  to  every  boy  and 
girl  who  would  enter  and  who  according  to  his  ability  would  do 
his  best  to  profit  by  the  courses  offered.  No  such  open-door  policy 
can  be  maintained  successfully  without  a  multiple-curriculum  pro- 
gram from  which  wisely  guided  choice  can  be  made  by  each  boy 
and  girl.  This  more  extensive  program  must  include  vocational 
curriculums.  Among  such  curriculums  none  is  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  secondary  education,  the  needs  of  large  groups  of 
boys  and  girls  capable  of  doing  high  school  work,  and  the  occu- 
pational needs  of  American  commerce  and  industry  than  is  the 
commercial  curriculum. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues  of  traditional  forms  of 
secondary  education,  those  virtues  are  hopelessly  inadequate  as  the 
basis  of  a  modern  high  school  program  with  its  cosmopolitan  stu- 
dent body.  The  policy  of  restricted  high  school  attendance  must 
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be  substituted  for  the  present  open-door  policy  if  courses  in  com- 
mercial education  are  to  lose  their  place  in  the  program.  This 
substitution  is  not  likely  to  be  made.  Hence  the  fact  that  many 
high  school  pupils  need  training  for  initial  commercial  employ- 
ment is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  sufficient  justification  for  high 
school  business  education.  The  chief  concern  of  commercial  edu- 
cators should  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  needs  of  commercial  pupils 
are  met  through  courses  based  upon  accepted  principles  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  carefully  analyzed  occupational  require- 
ments. 

"New  Objectives  of  High  School  Education.  As  a  college  pre- 
paratory school,  the  high  school  was  regarded  as  a  sieve  for  use 
in  sifting  out  college  material.  As  long  as  this  was  its  primary 
objective  a  single  curriculum  made  up  of  subjects  required  for 
admission  to  college  was  sufficient.  Once  it  was  admitted  that 
others  than  prospective  college  students  had  claims  on  the  high 
school  for  education  of  a  sort  better  suited  to  tlieir  needs,  it  was 
imperative  that  new  objectives  be  established  and  new  instruc- 
tion material  be  found.  The  so-called  seven  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education  doubtless  have  been  overemphasized  in  re- 
cent educational  literature,  but,  though  somewhat  indefinite  and 
unsatisfactory,  they  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
objective  of  high  school  education  has  undergone  modification  in 
recent  years.  They  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Health 

(2)  Command  of  fundamental  processes 

(3)  Worthy  home-membership 

(4)  Vocation 

(5)  Civic  education 

(6)  Worthy  use  of  leisure 

(7)  Ethical  character 

"It  is  not  unlikely  that  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  tradi- 
tional secondary  school  curriculum  claim  for  their  program  all 
the  desirable  outcomes  of  a  program  sponsored  by  present-day 
educators  and  based  on  these  seven  cardinal  principles.  Differ- 
ences between  these  groups  were  the  outgrowth  of  discrepancies 
in  their  understanding  of  psychological  principles,  misconceptions 
concerning  materials  of  instruction,  and  variations  in  methods  of 
classroom  procedure,  rather  than  of  any  easily  distinguishable 
differences  as  to  objectives,  except  possibly  overemphasis  on  prep- 
aration for  college  entrance.  Both  claim  good  citizenship  as  an 
objective,  but  seek  to  achieve  it  through  entirely  different  means. 
Both  expect  that  worthy  home-membership  will  follow  as  a  nat- 
ural result  of  education,  but  differ  greatly  as  to  the  medium 
through  which  this  end  can  be  achieved  as  to  its  relative  im- 
portance in  life.  Both  try  in  their  own  different  ways  to  prepare 
for  vocational  life.  One  assumes  that  professional  life  is  the  only 
desirable  vocational  objective  and  that  general  collegiate  educa- 
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tion  is  the  best  preparation  for  professional  service,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  set  up  secondary  and  collegiate  curriculums  in  harmony 
with  these  theories.  The  other  assumes  that,  in  a  complex  eco- 
nomic world,  any  occupational  activity  that  can  be  trained  for 
in  a  secondary  school  is  a  suitable  objective  of  training  in  such  a 
school  and  proceeds  to  set  up  curriculums  accordingly.  Both  con- 
tend that  'education  for  leisure'  is  a  worthy  objective,  but  they 
differ  greatly  as  to  how  leisure  should  be  used  and  as  to  how  its 
proper  use  can  be  assured  through  education.  So  on  through  the 
list  of  seven  principles.  The  significant  thing  for  this  discussion 
is  that  means  to  the  achievement  of  appropriate  outcomes  of  sec- 
ondary education  are  far  better  understood  today  than  they  were 
in  the  past  and  that  they  are  employed  more  directly  and  definitely 
than  they  were  in  the  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  These  changes  pave  the  way  for  the  commercial 
program  whose  outcomes  are  easily  distinguishable,  and  to  an 
extent  measurable,  in  terms  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary 
education.  General  acceptance  of  modified  and  improved  principles 
of  education  has  put  commercial  education  on  all  fours  with  other 
types  of  education  and  relieved  its  sponsors  of  the  necessity  for 
justifying  it  on  the  basis  of  the  original  single  and  wholly  inade- 
quate objective  of  preparation  for  college. 

"Better  Understanding  of  the  Educational  Process.  Once  the 
educational  process  was  regarded  as  a  pouring  in  from  the  out- 
side. Now  it  is  known  to  be  a  development  from  within.  Further- 
more, self-education  is  the  only  true  education.  This  may  be  with 
or  without  guidance  and  direction,  either  in  school  or  through 
experience  and  self-directed  study.  In  any  event  it  requires  self- 
activity  as  against  passive  receptivity.  Thus  for  any  individual, 
only  those  subjects  which  challenge  his  interest  and  stimulate 
mental  activity  as  against  forced  receptivity  are  useful  in  his  true 
education.  Failing  to  interest  all  in  existing  high  school  subjects 
and  recognizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  impose  an  education  on 
anyone  through  the  medium  of  subjects  of  interest  only  to  the 
instructor,  educators  had  to  introduce  new  subjects  or  waste  their 
time  on  much  pseudo-educational  effort.  They  chose  the  former. 
Before  they  did  so,  however,  they  forced  all  boys  and  girls  ad- 
mitted to  high  school  to  take  certain  subjects — usually  ancient 
history,  English,  Latin,  and  algebra.  These  were  the  measuring 
stick  by  which  'mental  ability'  was  discovered.  Intelligence  tests 
and  other  modern  means  of  determining  scholastic  ability  were  as 
yet  unknown.  Pupils  who  failed  were  considered  of  low  mental 
caliber,  unless  laziness  or  stubborn  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
theory  of  deferred  values  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  study  could 
be  used  to  account  for  failure.  Failures  became  repeaters  with  no 
better  result  in  the  end.  Worn  out  with  much  repetition  of  uninter- 
esting courses  the  failure  finally  dropped  out,  or  was  'dropped'  by 
school  authorities  who  felt  no  responsibility  for  such  as  could  or 
would  not  do  the  prescribed  work  of  the  school. 
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"As  the  learning  process  came  to  be  better  understood  it  was  ap- 
parent that  lack  of  interest,  or  lack  of  talent  for  doing  certain 
types  of  work,  or  lack  of  proper  motivation,  or  lack  of  adequately 
stimulated  self-activity,  or  some  one  or  more  of  many  defects  in 
the  existing  system  of  education  might  account  for  many  failures. 
Not  a  few,  however,  clung  to  the  theory  that  mental  inferiority 
was  proven  by  failure  in  traditional  subjects  and  consequently 
urged  the  introduction  of  easier  subjects  as  the  solution  of  the 
failure  problem.  Others  set  up  the  cry  that  the  standards  of  the 
high  school  were  to  be  lowered  by  this  step.  For  a  time  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  offerings  was  prevented,  but  finally  one  by  one 
new  subjects,  and  even  new  curriculums,  were  included  in  what 
was  becoming  a  high  school  program  in  place  of  a  single  cur- 
riculum. 

"In  the  estimation  of  some  educators  the  inferiority  of  these 
newer  subjects  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  pupils  who  are  trans- 
ferred to  them  from  the  older  academic  subjects  often  do  well. 
Most  people,  however,  who  understand  the  part  that  interest,  mo- 
tivation, individual  aptitudes,  and  clearly  defined  objectives  play 
in  the  education  of  youth  accept  these  added  subjects  without  ad- 
mitting that  they  lower  the  standard  of  the  secondary  school.  It 
seems  clear  enough  that  the  only  thing  that  can  lower  standards 
is  the  willingness  of  those  responsible  for  secondary  schools  to 
accept  from  pupils  a  lower  grade  of  work  than  they  individually 
are  capable  of  doing.  There  is  less  danger  of  such  lowering  of 
standards  in  a  school  where  each  pupil  finds  a  kind  of  work  that 
makes  strong  appeal  to  him  and  in  the  doing  of  which  he  can  get 
the  maximal  amount  of  satisfaction.  Hence,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  commercial  subjects  will  retain  their  place  in  the  high  school 
because  they  stimulate  certain  pupils  to  their  best  effort  and  thus 
greatly  aid  the  educative  process  in  the  cases  of  many  pupils  who 
are  unimpressed  by  traditional  courses.  Furthermore,  commercial 
subjects  may  be  depended  upon  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  sat- 
isfactory standards  just  to  the  extent  that  each  teacher  insists 
upon  and  actually  obtains  the  best  efforts  of  his  pupils  toward  the 
mastery  of  the  commercial  subjects  which  he  teaches.  In  short, 
the  case  for  commercial  subjects  rests  in  part  on  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  more  complete  functioning  of  the  educational  process  in 
the  secondary  school. 

"College  Education.  Once  college  education  was  thought  to  be 
possible  and  desirable  for  all  who  could  be  induced  to  get  it  and 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Now  many  believe  that,  notwith- 
standing a  greatly  expanded  collegiate  program,  there  are  and 
always  will  be  many  who  should  not  spend  four  years  in  college. 
Under  the  original  theory  the  door  to  college  always  must  be  kept 
open  to  every  high  school  pupil.  Hence,  non-college  preparatory 
subjects  were  frowned  upon  by  educational  leaders.  Now  many 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  damage  to  the  many  who  are  not  going 
to  college  may  be  greater  than  that  which  might  result  to  the  few 
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who  may  decide  late  to  go  on  to  college.  Hence,  the  high  school 
program  has  been  broadened. 

"This  modification  of  educational  theory  has  important  impli- 
cations for  commercial  education.  In  this  field  much  harm  has  been 
done  even  since  high  school  education  was  so  modified  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  changed  theories  briefly  stated  in  this 
chapter.  Long  after  the  desirability  of  a  commercial  curriculum 
was  established,  this  curriculum  was  loaded  with  college  prepara- 
tory subjects  to  prevent  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  com- 
mercial pupils  who  might  decide  late  to  go  to  college.  Now  that 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  among  educators  that  many  should 
be  discouraged  from  going  to  college,  the  commercial  curriculum 
need  no  longer  carry  the  added  burden  of  meeting  college-entrance 
requirements. 

"Greater  Reliance  on  Schools.  In  earlier  days  life  was  simple, 
occupational  activities  were  relatively  few,  and  such  as  there  were 
could  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  certain  types  of  training 
through  experience  on  the  job.  Farm  boys  constantly  were  forced 
to  overcome  difficulties,  to  make  repairs  to  machinery,  fences,  and 
buildings,  and  to  rely  on  their  own  ingenuity  in  countless  situa- 
tions that  arose  in  the  daily  round  of  work.  Apprentices  learned 
trades  and  much  else  through  their  relationships  with  master- 
craftsmen.  There  was  less  trade  knowledge  to  transmit.  The  home 
likewise  assumed  responsibility  for  certain  aspects  of  the  child's 
education.  With  the  passing  of  industrial  and  commercial  sim- 
plicity and  the  coming  of  a  much  more  complicated  economic  struc- 
ture with  its  factory  system  and  division  of  labor,  came  urbaniza- 
tion and  a  necessarily  greater  dependence  upon  schools  for  types 
of  education  formerly  supplied  by  the  home,  the  farm,  the  mine, 
the  shop,  the  office,  and  the  store,  or  not  needed  at  all.  So  we  see 
rapid  expansion  of  educational  offerings  and  unquestioned  ad- 
mission of  subjects  hitherto  excluded  or  included  reluctantly  and 
with  suspicion.  Commercial  subjects  must  to  a  certain  extent  be 
relied  upon  for  some  of  the  lessons  once  learned  through  business 
experience  in  a  time  of  less  complex  commercial  organizations. 

"Real  Causes  of  School  Mortality.  For  many  years  there  was  a 
persistent  notion  that  high  school  mortality  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  economic  pressure  at  home.  This  notion  still  persists  in  the 
face  of  indisputable  proof  that  economic  necessity  accounts  for  but 
approximately  15  per  cent  of  withdrawals.  Approximately  35  per 
cent  of  those  who  enroll  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  four-year  high 
schools  of  the  country  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year.  This  percentage  has  persisted  in  spite  of  a  modified  and 
greatly  expanded  high  school  program.  The  organization  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  on  the  6-3-3  or  6-6  plan  has 
tended  to  reduce  eliminations  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year. 
The  failure  of  an  expanded  four-year  high  school  program  to 
reduce  the  number  of  ninth  year  drop-outs  has  to  some  extent  sup- 
ported the  theory  that  nothing  short  of  the  improvement  of  the 
economic  status  of  American  homes  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep 
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boys  and  girls  in  school  longer  on  the  average.  But  the  success 
of  the  junior  or  six-year  high  school  in  reducing  mortality  tends 
to  deny  the  potency  of  economic  pressure  in  causing  early  and 
excessive  high  school  elimination. 

"What  commonly  is  thought  of  as  economic  pressure  is  social 
pressure.  Boys  want  that  freedom  from  parental  restraint  which 
entrance  upon  full-time  employment  usually  accomplishes.  They 
also  crave  the  immediate  financial  independence  which  a  wage 
seems  to  guarantee.  They  want  to  dress  better  than  the  allowance 
provided  for  in  the  family  budget  will  permit.  They  want  to  im- 
press their  girl  friends  by  spending  money  more  freely  for  the 
entertainment  and  service  which  some  girls  demand.  Wage-earn- 
ing is  the  only  means  by  which  many  of  them  can  compete  with 
their  associates  or  contemporaries  who  happen  to  have  the  backing 
of  more  opulent  homes.  These  social  causes  are  easily  confounded 
with  true  economic  causes  of  school  elimination. 

"It  is  much  the  same  with  girls.  Dame  fashion  often  is 
their  master.  They  covet  better  and  more  costly  clothing,  personal 
adornment  and  gratifications.  Cotton  no  longer  satisfies.  Silk,  or 
near  silk,  is  necessary.  A  pair  of  shoes  and  a  hat  for  each  dress  is 
demanded  by  the  dictator  of  styles  for  women.  Parental  restraint 
is  irksome.  Independence  of  thought  and  action  is  essential  to 
their  happiness. 

"In  so  far  as  it  is  shown  that  greater  benefit  will  accrue  to  a  boy 
or  girl  through  school  attendance  than  will  come  through  early  em- 
ployment, attempts  should  be  made  to  remedy  social  conditions 
that  tend  to  force  many  boys  and  girls  out  of  school  before  there 
is  any  economic  or  educational  reason  for  their  leaving.  On  the 
other  hand  properly  organized  commercial  courses  should  appeal 
to  boys  and  girls  who  are  bent  on  leaving  school  soon.  Such  courses 
may  exert  a  powerful  influence  to  keep  boys  and  girls  in  school,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  secure  the  wage-earning  benefits  that  appar- 
ently will  flow  from  the  investment  of  more  time  in  preparation 
for  work.  Thus  it  may  be  urged  that,  while  commercial  education 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  solve  completely  the  problem  of  high 
school  elimination,  it  can  be  expected  to  lengthen  the  average 
period  of  high  school  study  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
service  those  who  drop  out  will  render  to  society  as  wage-earners. 

"The  recent  changes  in  educational  theory  briefly  stated  above 
are  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  cited ;  but  they  are  among  the 
most  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  commercial  education.  They 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point  that,  from  now  on,  responsibility  for 
progress  in  this  field  must  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
engaged  directly  in  it.  No  longer  can  commercial  educators  claim 
that  progress  is  hindered  by  academic  traditions.  No  longer  need 
they  adopt  an  apologetic  attitude  in  working  for  the  advancement 
of  sound  commercial  education.  All  current  educational  theory  and 
practice  favor,  even  demand,  the  inclusion  of  commercial  educa- 
tion in  any  full  program  of  secondary  education  in  schools  large 
enough  to  support  such  a  program." 
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More  than  one-fifth  of  the  gainfully  occupied  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  were  engaged  in  commercial  occu- 
pations in  1930.  The  products  of  our  smoking  factories,  our  cav- 
ernous mines,  our  precipitous  quarries,  our  towering  forests,  our 
well-tilled  farms,  have  to  be  sold,  advertised,  transported,  stored, 
and  insured.  Over  790,000  of  the  workers  of  the  State  were  em- 
ployed in  1930  to  sell  goods  and  services,  to  keep  the  needed  rec- 
ords, to  conduct  the  necessary  correspondence,  and  to  provide 
the  multitude  of  business  services  needed  by  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Commerce  is  the  second  greatest  industry  in  this  State  in 
the  number  of  workers  employed,  and  in  the  contribution  made  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  all  our  citizens. 

Commercial  occupations  are  increasing  decade  by  decade  both 
in  the  variety  of  occupations  and  in  the  numbers  employed  in  each 
occupation  (See  Table  I).  The  working  population  of  this  State 
increased  about  9  per  cent  between  1920  and  1930 ;  while  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  business  occupations  (the  trade  and  clerical  work- 
ers combined)  increased  27  per  cent.  Part  of  this  rapid  growth 
was  due  to  the  multiplication  of  business  services ;  for  more  kinds 
of  selling,  advertising,  financing,  insuring,  communicating,  and 
other  essential  aids  to  business  are  being  developed  each  year. 
Part  was  due  to  the  employment  of  more  and  more  workers  to  sell 
goods,  keep  records,  and  render  such  other  services  as  managers 
of  business  enterprises  have  to  use  to  conduct  business  on  a  larger 
and  wider  scale  in  selling  more  goods  to  more  people  regardless  of 
where  they  live  in  this  country — or  indeed  in  the  whole  world.  . 

This  rapid  increase  in  business  service  and  business  employ- 
ments is  of  particular  significance  to  those  responsible  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  schools  of  this  State.  For  one  reason,  the  growing 
complexity  of  business  necessary  for  world-wide  trade  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  schools  to  devote  more  time  to  instruction  which 
aids  youth  in  gaining  a  broad  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  services  rendered  by  our  business  organizations  as  a  whole, 
and  by  each  major  part.  After  leaving  school  our  youth,  regard- 
less of  what  calling  each  may  pursue,  will  find  themselves  carrying 
on  their  economic,  social,  and  civic  activities  in  a  world  dominated 
by  problems  connected  with  business  agencies.  The  events  of  the 
past  20  years  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  additional  educa- 
tional service  to  aid  more  specifically  in  adjusting  young  people 
to  the  present  economic  organization  of  society. 

The  second  reason  for  giving  more  time  in  the  high  school  for 
the  study  of  business  arises  from  the  general  use  by  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  particular  occupations,  of  an  ever-increasing 
range  of  distributing,  financing,  banking,  insuring,  communicat- 
ing, transporting,  and  similar  business  services.  As  all  citizens  use 
these  services,  instruction  in  how  to  use  them  effectively,  both  in 
terms  of  cost  and  of  consideration  for  other  users  seems  to  be  a 
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socially  necessary  part  of  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  life 
activities  in  which  they  will  engage.  A  study  of  business  services 
and  their  effective  use  should  aid  in  helping  youth  to  understand 
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the  social  and  economic  significance  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
intricate  web  of  world-wide  business  in  which  all  participate  to 
some  degree  and  by  which  all  are  influenced. 
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Education  for  Commercial  Occupations 

Preparation  for  following  commercial  occupations  each  year 
becomes  a  more  important  responsibility  of  our  secondary  schools ; 
for  decade  by  decade  a  constantly  growing  proportion  of  youth 
of  high  school  graduation  age  (over  17)  and  of  young  men  and 
women  between  20  and  24  years  of  age  (indeed  at  all  ages)  find 
employment  in  commercial  occupations  (Table  II).  Thus  between 
1920  and  1930  the  number  of  18-19  year  old  youth  employed  in 

TABLE  II. 


Junior  Commercial  Workers  In  Pennsylvania:  1920,  1930* 


Number  per  10,000 

Percentage 

Number  of  persons 

Gainfully 

Employed 

Chan'^e  in 

Ofviinatinn  Jinr 

Age 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1920-1930 

Ages  10  - 

17 

iULald     iUULii    acAcb/  > 

Gainful  workers.   

156,351 

225,595 

""T,'089 
1,054 

-31%  t 

Trftdo  workers 
Gerical  workers   

17,033 
16,483 

20,535 
30,015 

910 
1,330 

+20 
—21 

Specific  occupations : 

Clerks  in  stores   

Retaiiera    

7,133 
4,123 
364 

7,950 
7,282 
314 

456 
264 
23 

352 
323 
14 

+  30 
—18 
+64 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers, 

Clerks   

Stenographers,  typists 
Messengers  .   

accountants  .. 

1,298 
7,331 

2,674 
12,576 

83 
469 

119 

557 

—30 
— 16 

3,102 
4,715 

5,822 
8,802 

198 
302 

258 
390 

— 23 
—23 

Ages  18  - 

19 

+  10t 

Gainful  workers 

215,996 

196,302 

23,303 

16,544 

"'l,'07'9 

843 

+28 

32,754 

32,946 

1,516 

1,678 

— 10 

Specific  occupations: 

377 

+45 

11,804 

7,396 

546 

Clerks  In  stores   

5,530 

5,252 

256 

268 

—  5 

1,112 

930 

51 

47 

+  9 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers. 

accountants  .. 

5,173 

5,530 

239 

282 

—15 

15,304 

16,278 

709 

829 

—15 

Stenographers,  typists 

10,464 

10,051 

484 

512 

—  6 

1,668 

793 

77 

40 

+93 

Ages  20  - 

24 

Totals  (both  sexes) : 

Gainful  workers   

547,279 

481,764 

+  14t 

Trade  workers  .   

58,877 

41,757 

1,076 

867 

+24 

Clerical  workers   

80,188 

72,206 

1,575 

1,499 

+  5 

Specific  occupations: 

Salespeople  .   

27,723 

17,028 

507 

353 

+  44 

Clerks  in  stores   

9,954 

9,001 

182 

187 

—  3 

Retailers   

7,155 

6,284 

131 

130 

+  1 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers. 

accountants  .. 

17,086 

14,640 

312 

304 

+  3 

Oerks  _  

41,537 

36,795 

759 

764 

—  1 

Stenographers,  typists 

25,639 

19,095 

468 

396 

+  18 

876 

365 

16 

8 

+  100 

•Source:  United  States  Census:  1930,  Population,  Vol.  IV,  "Occupations  by  States,"  pp.  1406-1409; 
United  States  Census:  1920,  Population,  Vol.  IV,  "Occupations,"  pp.  1004-1010, 
tBased  on  actual  numbers;  not  on  ratio. 
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commercial  pursuits  increased  until  1  out  of  every  3  of  the  em- 
ployed youth  (Table  II)  (1  boy  in  every  5  employed  boys,  Table 
III;  1  girl  in  every  3  employed  girls,  Table  IV)  at  this  age  in 
this  State  was  in  either  a  distributing  trade  or  a  clerical  occupa- 
tion. The  number  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  promotional 
age  for  high  school  graduates  and  in  the  initial  employment  age 
for  college  graduates  between  20  and  24  years  of  age  increased 
between  1920  and  1930  until  1  out  of  every  3  workers  of  this 
age  (Table  II)   (1  out  of  every  5  employed  males.  Table  III, 


TABLE  III. 


Male  Junior  Commercial  Workers  In  Pennsylvania:  1920,  1930* 


Occupation  and  Age 


Ages  10  -  17 

Totals: 

Gainful  workers   

Trade  workers    

Clerical  workers   

Specific  occupations: 

Salespeople   

Clerks  in  stores   _  

Retailers     

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  accountants.. 

aerks   

Stenographers  and  typists  

Messengers   

Ages  18  -  19 

Totab: 

Gainful  workers   

Trade  workers   _  

Clerical  workers   

Specific  occupations; 

Salespeople   

Clerks  lii  stores   _  

Retailers   

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  accountants 

aerki   „  

Messengers   _  

Stenographers  and  typists   

Ages  20  -  24 

ToUli: 

Gainful  workers   

Trade  workers   _  _  

Clerical  workers   _  _. 

Specific  occupations : 

Salespeople   

Clerks  in  stores   „  

Retailers  .   

Bookkeepers,    cashiers,  accountants 

aerks..   _  

Stenographers,  typists   

Messengers   _  


Number 

of  Persons 

Number  per  10,000 
Gainfully  Employed 

Percentage 
ChaiiKe  in 
ratio 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1920-1930 

87,152 

137,251 

(—37%)** 

10,986 
8,771 

11,330 
16,506 

1,261 
1,006 

825 
1,203 

+65 
—16 

3,451 
2,192 
355 

3,084 
3,321 
303 

39G 
252 
41 

225 
242 
22 

+  76 
+  4 

+  86 

215 
4,107 

189 
4,229 

630 
7,563 

475 
7,726 

25 
471 

22 
485 

40 
551 

35 
563 

—46 
—15 
— 37 
—14 

127,590 

120,352 

(+6%)** 

+54 
—11 

13,929 
11,899 

8,528 
12,580 

1,092 

933 

709 
1,045 

5,834 
2,721 
1,031 

2.897 
2,067 
848 

457 
213 
81 

241 
172 
70 

+90 
+24 
+  16 

1,162 
8,590 
1,473 
556 

1,520 
9,47,9 
585 
768 

91 
673 
115 

44 

126 
788 
49 
64 

—28 
—15 
+  135 
—31 

357,410 
41,144 
33,116 

331,737 
27.640 
31,157 

(+»%)•• 

+38 
—  1 

1,151 

927 

833 
939 

16,574 
4,753 
6,744 

9,011 
3,913 
5,797 

464 
133 
189 

272 
118 
175 

+  71 
+  13 
+  8 

5,530 
24,671 
1,237 
712 

5,382 
22.729 
1,690 
222 

155 
690 
35 
20 

162 
716 
51 
7 

—  4 

—  4 
—31 

+186 

•Source:  United  States  Census:  1930,  Population,  Vol.  IV,  "Occupations  by  States,"  pp.  1406-1409 
United  States  Census:  1920,  Population,  Vol.  IV,  "Occupations,"  pp.  1004-1010;  United  States  Census 
1910,  Population,  Vol.  IV,  "Occupation  Statistics." 

•♦This  percentage  was  based  upon  the  number  of  persons  employed,  not  on  the  ratio. 
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3  out  of  every  8  employed  females,  Table  IV)  was  in  a  commercial 
occupation.  The  trend  seems  to  be  very  strongly  for  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  our  younger  workers  to  find  initial  em- 
ployment and  subsequent  progress  in  the  ever-widening  range  of 
commercial  employments.  Hence  the  high  school  program  needs 
to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  right  kinds  of  preparation  for  the 
large  proportion  of  the  secondary  school  graduates  who  will  enter 
commercial  occupations,  either  immediately  after  graduation  or 
within  a  few  years  afterwards. 

TABLE  IV. 


Female  Junior  Commercial  Workers  In  Pennsylvania:  1920,  1930* 


Number  per  10.000 

Percentage 

Number  of  persons 

GainTully 

Employed 

Change  In 

Occupation  and  Age 

ratio 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1  Qon.i  Q^n 

±o^\J~l.tJOu 

Ages  10  - 

17 

Totals: 
Gainful  workers 

CD, 190 

88,344 

(—22%)** 

Trade  workers   

6,047 

9,205 

874 

1,042 

— 16 

Clerical  workers   

7,712 

13,509 

1.114 

1,529 

97 
 Z  1 

Specific  occupations: 

551 

Salespeople 

3,682 

4,866 

532 

—  3 

1,931 

3,961 

279 

210 

+33 

Retailers   

9 

11 

1 

1 

n 

w 

Tlnnlflippnpr*!  pfl^Viipr^ 

1,083 

2,044 

1  ^^7 
10  i 

3,224 

5,013 

466 

567 

—18 

stenographers,  Typists 

2,913 

5,347 

421 

605 

—30  , 

486 

1,076 

70 

122 

— *io 

Ages  18  - 

19 

Totals: 

Gainful  workers   

88,406 

75,950 

(  +  16'%)** 

Trade  workers   

9,374 

8,016 

1.060 

1.055 

+  0.4 

Clerical  workers   

20,855 

20,366 

2.359 

2.682 

—12 

Specific  occupations: 

Salespeople   

5,970 

4,499 

675 

592 

+  14 

Clerks  in  stores   

2,809 

3.185 

318 

419 

—24 

Retailers   

81 

82 

9 

11 

—18 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers. 

accountants 

4,011 

4.010 

545 

528 

—14 

Clerks   

6,714 

6.799 

759 

895 

—15 

Stenographers,  typists 

9.908 

9,283 

1,121 

1.222 

—  8 

Messengers   

195 

208 

22 

27 

—19 

Ages  20  - 

24 

Totals: 

Gainful  workers   

189,869 

150.027 

(+271%  )•• 

Trade  workers   

17,733 

14.111 

934 

941 

—  1 

Oerlcal  workers 

53,072 

41,049 

2,795 

2.736 

+  2 

Specific  occupations: 

Salespeople   

11,149 

8,017 

587 

534 

+  10 

Clerks  in  stores   

5,201 

5,088 

274 

339 

—19  . 

Retailers   

411 

487 

22 

32 

—31 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers. 

accountants 

11.556 

9,258 

609 

617 

—  1 

Clerks   

16,866 

14,066 

888 

938 

—  5 

Stenographers,  typists 

24.402 

17,405 

1,285 

1.160 

+  11 

Messengers   

164 

143 

9 

10 

—10 

•Source:  United  States  Census:  1930,  Population,  Vol.  IV,  "Occupations  by  States,"  pp.  1406-1409; 
United  States  Census:  1920,  Population,  Vol.  IV,  "Occupations."  pp.  1008-1010. 
••■nils  percentage  was  based  upon  the  number  of  persons  employed,  not  on  the  ratio. 
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Selling  and  Store  Service  Occupations 

More  than  half  of  our  commercial  workers  are  employed  in 
retail  and  wholesale  stores,  chiefly  as  store  owners  or  managers, 
salespeople,  and  clerks.  These  and  related  store  occupations  pro- 
vide employment  for  almost  12  per  cent  (See  Table  V)  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  State.  During  the  past  decade  employment  in  sell- 
ing and  store  service  occupations  has  increased  about  40  per  cent 
(49  per  cent  for  men  and  13  per  cent  for  women).  The  number 
of  workers  at  all  ages  now  employed,  and  the  growing  occupa- 
tional importance  of  selling  and  store  service  occupations  for  the 
younger  workers,  is  such  as  to  require  that  the  secondary  schools 
make  increased  provision  for  preparatory  training  for  initial  em- 
ployment in  stores,  and  for  promotional  training  both  as  part  of 
the  preparatory  courses  and  as  part  of  the  evening  school  program 
for  those  already  engaged  in  these  occupations. 

In  planning  courses  to  prepare  youth  for  the  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  stores,  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  kinds  of  positions  in  which  beginners  are  most  frequently 
employed,  as  well  as  to  the  kinds  to  which  they  usually  progress. 
Boys  are  generally  employed  and  progress  to  positions  in  stores 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  which  girls  are  employed.  Boys 
18-19  years  of  age  when  employed  for  selling  and  clerking*  are 
most  frequently  engaged  for  selling  different  kinds  of  goods  from 
those  which  girls  sell,  and  often  in  different  kinds  of  stores.  A 
considerable  number  of  boys  at  this  age  are  employed  as  delivery- 
men,  helpers,  and  for  the  heavier  kinds  of  store  work.  A  rathei' 
large  number  of  young  men  between  20  and  24  years  of  age  are 
employed  in  selling  occupations  in  grocery,  food,  hardware,  drug, 
clothing,  automobile,  haberdashery  stores.  Some  are  serving  ap- 
prenticeships preparing  them  for  store-managing  positions.  A 
considerable  number  of  young  men  between  these  ages  are  en- 
gaged in  operating  retail  stores,  in  commercial  traveling,  and  in 
the  more  responsible  kinds  of  delivering  and  store  helping.  Later 
on  more  men  than  women  will  be  employed  as  decorators,  as  adver- 
tisers, as  supervisors,  as  meat  cutters,  as  inspectors,  and  espe- 
cially as  retail  and  wholesale  dealers.  Indeed  men  predominate  in 
all  kinds  of  managerial  positions  at  all  ages ;  so  promotional  train- 
ing for  men  should  recognize  the  likelihood  of  their  progressing 
to  managerial  positions  either  as  employes  or  as  independent  busi- 
ness owners. 

Girls  between  18  and  19  are  employed  in  stores  as  saleswomen 
for  the  simpler  kinds  of  selling,  such  as  in  variety  stores,  and  in 
notion  departments  and  like  kinds  of  less  responsible  selling  and 
clerking.  While  a  larger  number  of  women  between  20  and  24 
than  at  18-19  are  employed  for  selling  and  clerking,  the  proportion 
of  all  employed  women  is  not  so  great  at  these  ages  or  at  high 
school  graduating  ages.  Women  are  generally  employed  in  stores 
selling  clothing,  candy,  cosmetics,  and  the  lighter,  less  costly 

•Clerking — either  selling  or  record-keeping  or  a  combination  of  Ijoth. 
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articles.  The  progress  to  managerial  and  supervisory  positions  is 
less  frequent  than  for  men,  only  a  very  small  proportion  becoming- 
store  managers  and  owners. 
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Commercial  education  in  schools  has  generally  been  limited  to 
the  teaching  of  clerical  subjects — bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  re- 
lated subjects — but  these  clerical  occupations  now  provide  em- 
ployment for  fewer  workers  than  do  the  store  service  occupa- 
tions. While  clerical  occupations  increased  rapidly  prior  to  1920, 
during  the  past  decade  they  have  increased  comparatively  little. 
The  index  for  the  clerical  occupations  as  a  whole  increased  only 
7  per  cent  between  1920  and  1930  (See  Table  I).  Indeed  the 
general  trend  seems  to  be  towards  little  increased  employment  op- 
portunities for  youth  of  high  school  graduation  age  in  clerical  oc- 
cupations, except  the  simplest  kind  of  clerking  work.  As  more  and 
more  stenographers,  accountants,  and  bookkeepers  with  general 
and  special  business  education  beyond  the  high  school  level  become 
available,  employers  have  given  preference  to  these  older,  better 
educated  beginners,  so  that  during  recent  years  a  constantly  de- 
creasing proportion  of  high  school  trained  stenographers  upon 
graduation  have  found  positions  as  stenographers,  while  those 
employed  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  less  desirable  positions, 
often  as  typists  only.  Apparently  few  if  any  high  school  trained 
bookkeepers  have  been  employed  for  responsible  bookkeeping 
duties  during  the  past  10  years,  and  none  in  positions  requiring 
more  than  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  financial  record- 
keeping. These  shifts  in  opportunities  for  employment  in  offices 
require  radical  changes  in  the  reorganization  of  high  school  cur- 
riculums  preparing  for  commercial  clerical  occupations  in  some 
communities,  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  evening  school 
classes  for  employed  persons  in  every  city. 

Stenographic  and  Typing  Occupations 

No  accurate  data  are  available  to  show  the  number  of  stenog- 
raphers and  typists  employed  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  any  city,  or 
to  be  the  base  for  estimating  how  many  beginners  will  be  needed 
each  year  in  the  State  or  in  any  community.  The  Census  of  1930 
reported  64,088  stenographers  and  typists  in  this  State.  This  fig- 
ure included  an  unknown  number  of  typists,  stencil  cutters,  dictat- 
ing machine  transcribers,  and  stenographers,  and  appears  not  to 
have  included  many  secretaries.  Typists,  stencil  cutters,  and 
transcribers  from  dictating  machines  seldom  need  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand  to  be  acceptable  employes.  A  knowledge  of  shorthand 
arts  is  not  always  necessary  for  promotion  from  any  of  these 
positions,  though  experience  as  a  typist  is  often  a  valuable  pre- 
requisite for  obtaining  a  position  as  a  stenographer.  However,  the 
number  of  stenographers  and  typists  reported  in  the  Census  can 
be  taken  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the  maximum  number  of 
stenographic  positions  in  this  State  or  in  any  community.  This 
maximum  number  provides  a  conservative  basis  for  estimating  the 
,.,  number  of  beginners  who  should  be  prepared  for  stenographic 
work  in  any  community. 

The  employment  of  youth  of  high  school  graduation  age  (18-19) 
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as  stenographers  and  typists  decreased  slightly  during  the  past 
decade  (See  Table  II).  The  number  of  workers  in  these  occupa- 
tions between  20  and  24  years  of  age  increased  considerably  dur- 
ing this  period  showing  the  general  trend  towards  the  employment 
of  beginners  in  these  occupations  at  higher  ages  than  during  the 
previous  decade.  The  increase  in  the  numbers  employed  at  20-24 
probably  indicates  that  beginning  stenographers,  if  not  typists 
also,  with  more  general  education  than  high  school  graduates  are 
being  employed  in  preference  to  those  with  only  high  school  train- 
ing. Consequently  the  employment  opportunities  for  high  school 
trained  stenographers  are  decreasing  as  the  supply  of  college 
trained  stenographers  (both  from  liberal  arts  colleges  and  private 
business  schools  requiring  high  school  graduation  for  entrance) 
increases.  In  general  a  larger  proportion  of  the  workers  at  ages 
under  20  than  at  the  older  ages,  are  employed  for  typewriting 
duties.  This  trend  towards  a  greater  proportion  of  typists  at  the 
younger  ages  than  at  the  older,  is  concealed  by  the  composite  char- 
acter of  the  census  classification  of  both  kinds  of  occupations  in 
the  same  group. 

About  94  per  cent  of  the  stenographers  and  typists  in  this  State 
are  female.  This  percentage  is  about  constant  in  all  ages  under 
35  years.  The  census  reports  have  shown  each  decade  a  larger  and 
still  larger  percentage  of  all  the  stenographers  and  typists  to  be 
women.  The  employment  opportunities  for  boys  as  stenographers 
and  typists  seems  to  be  steadily  and  rapidly  declining.  Some  few 
industries,  notably  the  steam  railroads,  and  other  transportation 
agencies,  car  repair  shops,  mining  companies  (especially  coal), 
and  government  service  agencies  employ  a  larger  percentage  of 
male  stenographers  and  typists  than  the  average  industries  and 
services  do;  but  the  number  of  male  stenographers  in  these  indus- 
tries is  small  and  is  decreasing.  Only  in  communities  in  which  in- 
dustries such  as  those  named  predominate  is  there  more  than  a 
slight  chance  for  any  considerable  number  of  boy  shorthand  grad- 
uates to  find  initial  employment  as  stenographers  on  leaving 
school. 

Accounting,  Bookkeeping  and  Cashiering  Occupations 

The  accounting,  bookkeeping,  and  cashiering  group  of  occupa- 
tions includes  a  variety  of  office  pursuits,  many  of  which  are  very 
unlike  in  responsibilities.  Auditors,  accountants,  tax  consultants, 
bookkeepers,  and  cashiers,  probably  are  the  major  occupations  in 
this  group  which  ranges  from  professionally  trained  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  to  movie  theater  ticket  sellers.  Many  of  the  occupa- 
tional names  in  this  group  designate  workers  with  widely  differing 
jobs ;  an  auditor  may  be  a  man  in  a  very  responsible,  often  execu- 
tive position,  or  a  girl  verifying  calculations  on  store  sales-slips ; 
a  cashier  may  be  a  man  in  charge  of  the  cash  in  a  large  office,  or 
a  cash  register  operator  in  a  restaurant.  Largely  due  to  changes 
in  office  management  practices,  the  proportion  of  workers  in  this 
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group  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  bookkeeping 
appears  to  be  decreasing,  although  the  number  at  higher  ages  re- 
quiring a  mastery  of  accounting  certainly  is  increasing. 

As  a  whole  this  occupation  is  increasing  very  little  in  numerical 
importance ;  at  ages  18-19  it  is  decreasing,  and  at  20-24  increasing- 
very  little  (See  Tables  I  and  II).  The  median  age  is  rising,  in 
1930  being  above  25  years.  Women  are  coming  to  predominate  in 
this  group,  constituting  55  per  cent  of  all  reported.  This  feminine 
domination  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  increased  employment  of 
women  cashiers  in  stores,  restaurants,  theaters,  along  with  more 
sales-slip  auditors,  and  the  like.  The  number  of  women  bookkeep- 
ers at  ages  above  25  is  increasing.  The  predominance  of  females 
in  this  group  of  occupations  is  highest  at  high  school  graduation 
ages ;  78  per  cent  of  this  age  in  these  occupations  are  women  and 
68  per  cent  at  ages  20-24  (See  Tables  III  and  IV).  This  indicates 
a  rapidly  decreasing  opportunity  for  boy  high  school  trained  book- 
keepers (See  Table  III). 

As  surveys  have  shown  that  few  high  school  graduates  are  em- 
ployed for  bookkeeping  duties  immediately  upon  graduation  or 
within  several  years  thereafter,  the  bookkeeping  course  in  most 
high  schools  apparently  needs  to  be  reorganized  so  as  to  reduce  the 
time  spent  upon  bookkeeping  techniques  used  by  only  professional 
bookkeepers  and  accountants.  The  evening  school  classes  need  to 
be  reorganized  so  as  to  give  instruction  in  the  bookkeeping  tech- 
niques needed  by  office  employes  after  their  duties  and  promo- 
tional opportunities  clearly  indicate  the  specific  techniques  needed. 

Clerical  Occupations 

The  group  of  occupations  included  in  the  designation  of  Clerks 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  for  some  373  different  kinds  of 
clerical  jobs  are  included.  Billing  clerks,  bank  tellers,  checkers, 
cost  clerks,  stock  clerks,  mail  clerks,  markers,  receiving  clerks, 
time  clerks  and  secretaries  probably  being  the  most  common.  The 
range  of  duties  in  all  these  positions  is  wide;  but  practically  all 
have  as  a  major  responsibility  the  duty  of  making  or  using  some 
kind  of  comparatively  simple  written  records. 

As  a  whole  this  is  the  largest  of  all  the  commercial  occupations 
groups,  providing  employment  for  almost  1  out  of  every  20  work- 
ers in  this  State.  This  is  the  one  clerical  group  in  which  males 
predominate,  comprising  about  68  per  cent  of  the  group.  At  the 
ages  most  important  in  planning  secondary  school  courses,  the 
males  constitute  but  58  per  cent  of  the  group,  so  that  boy  high 
school  graduates  have  only  a  slightly  larger  chance  of  employment 
in  these  occupations  than  the  girls;  but  between  the  ages  20-24, 
males  have  a  50  per  cent  larger  chance  of  being  employed  in  these 
kinds  of  work  than  girls.  Boys  of  course  are  used  in  these  occupa- 
tions when  heavy  articles  have  to  be  handled,  when  part  of  the 
work  is  out  of  doors  or  carried  on  under  physically  bad  working- 
conditions.  Boys  are  usually  preferred  in  these  occupations  when 
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the  duties  provide  part  of  the  necessary  learning  and  give  an  op- 
portunity to  display  promotional  possibilities.  The  occupations  in 
this  group  provide  the  most  employment  opportunities  of  all  the 
clerical  occupations  for  beginners  especially  boys  for  the  number 
employed  is  rising  moderately  rapidly. 

The  occupations  in  this  group  provide  employment  for  5  times 
as  many  boys  at  18-19  than  do  the  bookkeeping  and  shorthand- 
typewriting  groups  combined.  At  ages  20-24  these  occupations 
employ  more  than  3.5  times  as  many  men  as  in  the  other  two  kinds 
of  clerical  work  just  named.  Clerk  work  provides  employment  for 
only  half  as  many  women  between  18  and  24  as  do  bookkeeping 
and  stenographic  groups.  A  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  not  the 
essential  preparation  for  most  of  these  occupations;  but  arith- 
metic, handwriting,  typewriting,  general  business  information, 
and  acceptable  business  conduct,  are  essential.  Promotions  from 
most  of  these  positions  are  to  higher  levels  of  responsibility  of  the 
same  kind,  rather  than  to  bookkeeping  positions. 


Community  Differences  in  Commercial  Occupations 

The  cities  in  Pennsylvania  differ  widely  in  size  and  in  industrial 
characteristics,  consequently  in  opportunities  for  employment  in 
commercial  occupations.  Cities  of  approximately  the  same  size 
often  provide  widely  differing  markets  for  store  and  office  em- 
ployes. Table  VI  shows  the  proportion  of  gainfully  employed  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  major  groups  of  commercial  occupations  in 
the  27  communities  of  this  State  having  more  than  25,000  popula- 
tion for  which  detailed  occupational  statistics  are  available  for 
1930.  A  study  of  the  figures  in  the  table  showing  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  10,000  gainfully  employed  workers  reported  as 
engaged  in  each  of  the  more  important  commercial  occupations 
will  show  something  of  the  comparatively  great  differences  in  the 
employment  of  store  and  office  employes ;  and  by  inference,  the 
differences  in  employment  opportunities  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  beginning  commercial  occupations.  In  view  of  the  diverg- 
encies shown  between  cities  of  approximately  the  same  size,  the 
commercial  courses  in  one  city  do  not  necessarily  provide  a  re- 
liable guide  to  follow  in  constructing  courses  for  another  city  or 
community  of  the  same  size,  unless  the  employment  opportunities 
are  approximately  the  same  in  both  communities.  Hence  curricu- 
lum making  for  any  community  in  this  State  should  be  based  upon 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  factors  in  that  community  influenc- 
ing the  opportunities  for  employment  as  beginners  in  each  of  the 
different  kinds  of  office  and  store  employments  open  to  beginners 
of  high  school  age. 

The  cities  in  the  State  differ  widely  not  only  in  the  relatively 
numerical  importance  of  the  several  groups  of  commercial  work- 
ers, but  they  differ  equally  as  much  in  the  rate  at  which  changes 
are  taking  place  from  year  to  year  in  commercial  employments. 
These  differences  in  rate  of  change  are  due  to  developments  in 
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the  industries  and  commercial  services  employing  store  selling 
and  clerical  workers.  These  differences  in  rate  and  amount  of 
change  emphasize  the  need  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  store  and  office  workers  in  every  com- 
munity in  which  commercial  courses  are  offered.  Until  the  kinds 
of  positions  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  employ- 
ment for  beginnei's  of  high  school  graduating  age  and  for  pro- 
motion after  employment  are  known,  neither  the  instructional 
content,  the  sequence  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum, 
nor  adequate  guidance  can  be  planned. 

Probable  Present  and  Future  Demand  for  Beginning  Employes  in 
Any  Commercial  Occupation 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  enrollment  in  the  high 
school  commercial  courses  expected  to  provide  preparation  for 
some  specific  group  of  commercial  occupations,  secondary  school 
administrators  need  to  realize  that  the  number  of  beginners  now 
being  graduated  from  many  of  these  courses  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in  these  occupations.  In  order 
to  provide  some  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  number  likely 
to  be  needed  as  beginners  in  any  commercial  occupation  group  in 
any  year  in  any  community  in  this  State,  the  following  procedure 
for  making  a  fairly  reliable  estimate  has  been  outlined. 

An  estimate  of  the  employment  opportunities  for  beginners  in 
any  of  the  major  groups  of  commercial  occupations  each  year 
since  1930  involves  a  number  of  assumptions,  the  limitations  of 
which  have  to  be  fully  understood. 

First,  an  assumption  has  to  be  made  as  to  the  total  population 
of  the  community  for  each  year.  In  the  past  the  Census  Bureau  has 
made  annual  estimates  of  population  for  each  of  the  states,  and 
at  intervals  similar  estimates  of  the  population  of  all  municipali- 
ties having  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  in  1930.* 

Second,  an  assumption  has  to  be  made  as  to  the  percentage  of 
the  total  population  which  is  gainfully  employed.  This  can  be  made 
for  the  year  1930  from  the  data  given  in  the  first  two  columns  of 
Table  VI.  For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  in  1930  was 
38.6;  in  1920,  39.3;  in  1910,  40.8.  Unemployment  has  been  ignored 
in  the  decennial  census  of  the  Federal  government ;  for  those 
enumerated  were  asked  to  state  "the  occupations  followed  when 
the  person  is  employed,  or  the  occupations  in  which  last  regularly 
employed."  So  estimates  of  employment  need  not  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  this  percentage.  For  the  present,  a  continuance  of 
the  percentage  of  the  total  population  reported  as  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  1930  can  be  assumed. 

Third,  an  assumption  has  to  be  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  all 
the  gainfully  employed  who  are  working  in  each  major  group  of 
commercial  occupations.  These  proportions  for  each  of  the  27  cities 

♦Copies  of  these  estim:iti.'S  can  he  oblainetl  from  tlie  Census  Uureau.   Department  of  Conimeree. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  this  State  for  which  1930  Census  data  on  employment  in  com- 
mercial occupations  is  available  are  shown  in  Table  VI.  Thus  for 
the  State,  172  stenographers  and  typists  were  reported  in  each 
10,000  gainfully  employed  persons.  Consequently  the  number  em- 
ployed in  any  major  group  of  commercial  occupations  can  be 
closely  approximated  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  gainfully 
occupied  persons  by  the  proportion  in  that  occupational  group  and 
pointing  off  4  decimal  places  in  the  answer. 

Fourth,  an  assumption  has  to  be  made  as  to  the  number  of 
years  worker  remains  in  that  particular  occupation.  This  average 
length  of  employment  provides  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the 
fraction  of  all  employed  who  drop  out  of  that  occupation  each 
year.  If  the  average  length  of  service  as  a  stenographer  is  7 
years,  then  one-seventh  of  the  total  number  reported  for  that 
year  can  be  assumed  to  be  replaced  each  year ;  thus  requiring  the 
employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of  beginning  stenographers 
to  replace  those  who  quit. 

Fifth,  an  assumption  has  to  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  begin- 
ners needed  each  year  to  fill  the  entirely  new  positions  required 
because  of  the  increased  employment  in  that  occupation.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  the  ratio  between  1930  and  1920  of  different  groups 
of  commercial  occupations  is  shown  in  column  8  of  Table  I.  This 
rate  of  increase  will  provide  the  basis  for  figuring  the  relative 
increase  in  that  occupation  group  for  any  year.  As  the  basis  for 
all  these  assumptions  and  calculations  is  the  total  number  at  all 
ages,  the  resulting  estimate  of  beginners  needed  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  beginners  at  all  ages.  But  in  many  of  the 
groups  of  commercial  occupations,  particularly  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  comparatively  few  enter  this  field  after  23  years  of 
age.  So  the  calculated  estimate  for  this  group  gives  a  fairly  reli- 
able indication  of  the  number  of  positions  open  to  beginners  under 
that  age. 

In  order  to  show  how  to  estimate  the  number  of  beginners  in 

any  of  the  major  commercial  occupations,  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  stenographers  and  typists  needed  each  year  since  1930  in 
the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  shown  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII. 

In  making  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  stenographers  and 
typists  employed  in  this  State  for  the  years  since  1930,  the  total 
population  of  the  State  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1930,  and  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  years  since  then,  was 
listed  in  column  2  of  Table  VII.  The  percentage  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation believed  to  be  gainfully  employed  was  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  in  1930,  i.e.,  36.6  per  cent  (column  3).  The  estimated 
number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  was  found  by  multiplying 
the  figures  in  column  2  by  the  percentage  in  column  3,  and  was 
entered  in  column  4. 

In  1930  the  Census  reports  showed  approximately  172  stenog- 
raphers and  typists  in  each  10,000  gainfully  employed  persons 
in  this  State.  (See  column  5,  Table  I  and  column  11,  Table  VI.) 
Assuming  that  this  same  ratio  has  held  since  1930,  the  number  of 
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stenographers  and  typists  for  each  year  since  1930  was  computed 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  persons  (column 
4)  by  this  ratio.  The  estimated  number  of  stenographers  was 
entered  in  column  6.  The  probable  increase  in  the  number  of 
stenographers  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year  was  found 
by  subtraction  and  entered  in  column  7.  This  column  shows  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  stenographers  and  typists,  assuming 
that  the  ratio  reported  in  1930  had  not  changed.  This  increased 
number  of  stenographers  and  typists  would  have  to  be  obtained 
from  the  ranks  of  beginners  or  of  former  stenographers  who  were 
not  reported  as  stenographers  in  the  census  of  1930. 

But  between  1930  and  1920  the  ratio  of  stenographers  and 
typists  increased  about  15  per  cent  (Column  8,  Table  I).  Between 
1920  and  1910  this  ratio  increased  about  75  per  cent.  Hence  it 
may  be  that  the  ratio  of  stenographers  and  typists  has  continued 
to  rise.  However,  if  there  has  been  such  a  rise,  it  undoubtedly  has 
been  at  a  much  diminished  rate  since  1930.  Assuming  that  the 
ratio  has  increased  1  point  a  year  since  1930,  the  ratio  for  each 
year  was  entered  in  column  8.  Then  the  number  of  persons  esti- 
mated to  be  gainfully  employed  (column  4)  was  multiplied  by  this 
ratio  and  the  estimated  number  entered  in  column  9.  The  increase 
each  year  over  the  year  previous  was  found  and  entered  in  column 
10.  Thus  the  probable  market  for  additional  beginning  stenog- 
raphers and  typists  at  all  ages  in  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1934  was  between  259  and  643  only.  Probably  most  of  the 
beginners  employed  to  fill  these  additional  positions  were  between 
20  and  24  years  of  age  for  the  supply  of  beginners  at  these  ages 
seems  to  be  increasing  rapidly  and  employers  seem  to  be  favoring 
these  older  beginners. 

The  total  market  for  beginning  stenographers  and  typists  in- 
cludes not  only  the  additional  beginners  needed  each  year  to  fill 
new  positions,  but  also  the  beginners  needed  to  replace  the  work- 
ers who  drop  out  of  this  employment  field,  or  who  are  promoted 
out  of  it.  The  estimate  for  this  total  market  for  beginners  needed 
since  1930  is  shown  in  Table  VHI. 

The  estimated  number  of  stenographers  for  each  year  since  1930 
(from  column  6,  Table  VH)  was  entered  in  column  2  of  Table 
Vni.  Assuming  a  7  year  duration  of  employment,*  then  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  employed  in  any  year  would  quit  this  occupa- 
tion, requiring  the  employment  of  an  equal  number  of  beginners 
for  replacement.  One-seventh  of  the  number  in  column  2  was 
entered  in  column  3  as  the  estimated  number  of  beginners  re- 
quired for  replacements.  To  these  replacements  must  be  added 
the  increased  number  calculated  as  needed  for  expansion  in  order 


'Statistical  analysis  of  the  scanty  data  available  indicates  an  average  maxi- 
mum of  employment  duration  for  stenographers  and  typists  of  about  7  years  in 
1930  in  Pennsylvania.  As  this  is  about  midway  between  the  common  estimates 
of  5  to  10  years,  it  has  been  used  in  compiling  Table  VIII  as  the  most  reliable 
figure  available.  Tihose  who  believe  that  either  5  or  10  years  or  some  other 
time  period  is  more  accurate  can  follow  the  procedure  just  as  outlined  here  to 
estimate  the  number  needed  according  to  their  own  belief  as  to  the  average 
duration  in  these  occupations. 
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to  find  the  total  number  of  beginners  needed.  The  increased  num- 
ber required  for  expansion  (from  column  7  Table  VII)  was  en- 
tered in  column  4  and  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  each  line  of  col- 
umns 3  and  4  entered  in  column  8.  This  column  shows  that  during 
the  past  4  years  approximately  9,500  beginning  stenographers 
and  typists  were  needed,  and  probably  employed  in  this  State  as 
a  whole. 

However,  as  the  ratio  of  stenographers  and  typists  may  have 
continued  to  increase  since  1930,  a  second  section  has  been  in- 
cluded in  Table  VII  to  show  the  estimated  total  market  if  the  ratio 
had  increased.  The  figures  from  columns  8,  9  and  10  from  Table 
VII  were  used  in  this  second  section  just  as  has  been  described. 
This  assumption  of  an  increase  in  the  ratio  shows  that  the  total 
employment  opportunities  for  beginning  stenographers  and  typ- 
ists in  the  State  in  1934  was  probably  about  10,000  positions. 

The  process  just  described  can  be  used  in  the  way  indicated  to 
calculate  the  probable  market  for  beginners  in  any  of  the  major 
groups  of  commercial  occupations  in  any  community  over  25,000 
population,  using  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  of  popula- 
tion and  the  ratios  given  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  Vm 


Beginning  Stenographers  and  Typists  Needed  Annually, 

1920-1934 


Stenographers 

Annual 

and  Typists 

Replacements 

Total 

Enumerated 

assuming 

Annual 

Annual 

plus  annual 

7 -year  average 

Increase 

Need 

increases 

employment 

for  Year 

Census  1920   

51,020 

7,289 

1,307 

8,596 

1920-1921   

52,327 

7,475 

1,307 

8,782 

1928-1929   

62,781 

8,968 

1,306 

10,274 

1929-1930   

64,088 

9,155 

1,306 

10,461 

A.    Assuming  Continuance  of  1930  Employment  Relations 


1930-1931*   

64,400* 

9,200 

322* 

9,522 

1931-1932   

64.672 

9,238 

272 

9,510 

1932-1933   

64,978 

9,283 

306 

9,589 

1933-1934   

65,237 

9,319 

259 

9,578 

B.    Assuming  Annual  Increase  in  Proportion  of  Stenographers  and  Typists* 


1930-1931**  ,,,,  

64,774** 

9,253 

686 

9,939 

1931-1932   

65,424 

9,346 

650 

9,996 

1932-1933   

66,111 

9,444 

687 

10,131 

1933-1934   

66,754 

9,536 

643 

10,179 

•See  columns  6  and  7  of  Table  VII. 
**See  columns  9  and  10  of  Table  VII. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF 
TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS  IN  DISCUSSING  COMMER- 
CIAL CHANGES  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION. 

The  following  questions  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  discussion  in  the  field  of  commercial  education.  The 
material  on  pages  91-95  and  pages  96-106  will  be  of  help  in  dis- 
cussing the  implication  of  these  questions. 


Bookkeeping 

If  a  study  of  Changes  in  Commercial  Occupations  should  reveal 
conditions  such  as  those  indicated  below,  what  changes  in  the 
high  school  bookkeeping  courses  should  be  made  ? 

1.  The  number  of  gi'aduates  from  advanced  bookkeeping 
courses  exceeds  the  number  of  positions  open  to  beginners 
in  bookkeeping  work: 

a.  Should  the  enrollment  in  the  advanced  bookkeeping 
courses  be  limited? 

b.  Should  the  objectives  of  the  advanced  courses  be 
changed  so  as  to  emphasize  the  personal  use,  civic, 
business  information,  and  other  social  outcomes  without 
reducing  the  enrollment? 

c.  Should  the  objectives  and  learning  exercises  of  all  the 
bookkeeping  courses  be  changed  to  emphasize  personal 
use,  civic,  business  information  and  social  values  with- 
out reducing  enrollment? 

d.  Should  the  standards  for  entrance  and  graduation  from 
the  advanced  bookkeeping  classes  be  raised  ? 

2.  University  and  four-year  college  trained  accounting  stu- 
dents are  now  available  in  numbers  large  enough  to  fill 
all  beginning  positions  in  accounting  offices  and  large  office 
bookkeeping  positions: 

a.  Should  all  students  seeking  to  enroll  in  bookkeeping  be 
advised  to  take  the  college  preparatory  courses  and 
study  accounting  in  college  ? 

b.  Should  bookkeeping  gradually  be  discontinued  in  the 
high  school  ? 

c.  Should  the  content  and  learning  exercises  used  be 
changed  so  as  to  give  more  time  to  developing  expert- 
ness  in  actual  bookkeeping  duties  ? 

d.  Should  the  title  of  the  course  be  changed  to  elementary 
accounting? 

3.  Only  an  exceptionally  few  of  the  superior  high  school 
graduates  from  the  bookkeeping  course  are  able  to  find 
employment  as  bookkeepers: 
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a.  Limit  the  enrollment  in  the  advanced  bookkeeping 
course? 

b.  Raise  the  standards  so  that  only  the  superior  can  be 
graduated  ? 

e.  Continue  the  present  practice  of  admitting  all  appli- 
cants and  graduating  many  who  will  never  be  able  to 
find  employment  as  bookkeepers? 

4.  Graduates  from  other  schools  are  found  to  be  superior  in 
accurate  arithmetical  calculations,  speed  and  rapidity  in 
copying  and  reorganizing  boolvkeeping  data,  understand- 
ing of  bookkeeping  duties  and  of  accounting  principles : 

a.  Change  the  curriculum  so  as  to  provide  for  more  class 
time  for  instruction  in  arithmetic,  handwriting,  clerical 
duties,  and  practice  in  the  application  of  accounting 
principles  to  bookkeeping  duties? 

b.  Change  the  bookkeeping  curriculum  so  as  to  abolish 
separate  classes  in  commercial  arithmetic,  handwrit- 
ing, clerical  work  and  bookkeeping,  and  develop  inte- 
grated learning  exercises  wherein  all  these  learning  ac- 
tivities will  be  fused  into  a  functioning  outcome  in  skills 
in  doing  the  routine  and  problem  solving  required  of 
bookkeepers  ? 

c.  Give  more  time  to  the  teaching  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples? 

d.  Accept  in  advanced  bookkeeping  classes  only  those  ap- 
plicants who  can  pass  a  comprehensive  test  in  arith- 
metic, handwriting,  clerical  skill? 

5.  Many  graduates  from  high  school  bookkeeping  classes  are 
unemployable  because  of  their  low  level  of  social  manners, 
dress,  conversational  English,  carriage  and  deportment 
(elements  of  social  intelligence  and  behavior)  : 

a.  Ignore  the  importance  of  social  manners  and  behavior 
in  the  success  of  bookkeepers  and  clerical  workers  ? 

b.  Include  a  course  in  business  behavior  in  the  curriculum 
for  bookkeepers  ? 

c.  Admit  to  the  advanced  bookkeeping  classes  only  those 
students  who  show  superior  social  intelligence  and 
adaptability  ? 

6.  Graduates  from  high  scliool  bookkeeping  courses  are  no 
longer  acceptable  as  beginners  in  large  offices,  but  must 
accept  positions  in  smaller  offices  only : 

a.  Ignore  this  narrowing  of  the  employment  opportunities 
for  high  school  bookkeeping  graduates? 

b.  Organize  bookkeeping  classes  so  as  to  give  special  prep- 
aration for  small  office  bookkeeping  and  clerical  work? 

c.  Include  in  the  bookkeeping  curriculum  a  year  of  general 

clerical  work  of  the  kind  suited  to  the  needs  of  small 
offices  ? 
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7.  Graduates  from  high  school  bookkeeping  classes  in  in- 
creasing numbers  are  accepting  employment  as  general 
office  clerks  because  youth  ol  their  age  are  not  employed 

•   for  bookkeeping  work : 

a.  Limit  the  enrollment  in  advanced  bookkeeping  classes? 

b.  Organize  general  clerical  courses  so  as  to  train  for  cler- 
ical work? 

c.  Organize  office  appliance  classes  as  part  of  the  book- 
keeping curriculum? 

d.  Organize  office  appliance  operating  classes  for  the  stu- 
dents unable  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  advanced 
bookkeeping  classes  ? 

e.  Advise  pupils  of  the  limited  employment  opportunity  for 
bookkeepers  and  urge  them  to  change  to  some  other 
course? 

8.  Graduates  of  high  school  bookkeeping  courses  in  increas- 
ing numbers  ai'e  accepting  employment  in  retail  stores  as 
juniors  employed  in  various  kinds  of  store  service  work: 

a.  Organize  additional  classes  in  salesmanship  and  advise 
all  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  bookkeeping  to 
enroll  in  salesmanship  classes,  and  the  best  to  continue 
the  advanced  bookkeeping  courses  also? 

b.  Advise  apparently  acceptable  applicants  for  the  ad- 
vanced bookkeeping  classes  to  shift  over  to  the  sales- 
manship classes  if  apparently  well  adapted  for  that 
kind  of  work? 

c.  Advise  all  pupils  in  the  commercial  department  who 
apparently  have  the  social  qualities  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  retail  store  occupations  to  enroll  in  the  sales- 
manship classes  in  preference  to  the  bookkeeping 
courses  ? 

9.  Salaries  paid  to  beginners  from  advanced  bookkeeping 
courses  are  now  about  the  same  as  those  paid  to  general 
office  clerks  and  often  less  than  paid  to  factory  workers  oi- 
in  the  skilled  trades : 

a.  Say  nothing  about  the  drop  in  salaries  and  the  limited 
promotional  opportunities  for  bookkeepers? 

b.  Advise  pupils  of  the  change  in  salaries  and  let  them 
make  their  own  choices? 

c.  Advise  pupils  to  take  a  general  clerical  course  instead 
of  the  advanced  or  even  beginning  bookkeeping  courses  ? 

d.  Advise  many  of  the  boys  to  shift  over  to  the  shop 
courses  where,  because  of  their  superior  intelligence, 
they  will  have  superior  opportunities  for  well  paid  em- 
ployment in  the  skilled  trades? 

10.  The  general  intelligence  of  pupils  enrolling  in  high  school 
bookkeeping  classes  is  below  that  necessary  for  success  in 
bookkeeping  or  in  general  clerical  work: 
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a.  Ignore  the  demand  for  graduates  of  high  general  in- 
telligence? 

b.  Admit  to  the  bookkeeping  classes  only  those  pupils  who 
have  an  intelligence  quotient  above  95  unless  especially 
attractive  in  appearance  and  manners? 

c.  Admit  to  the  advanced  bookkeeping  classes  only  those 
few  pupils  who  are  high  in  intelligence  and  school 
grades  ? 

11.  Some  students  who  failed  in  high  school  bookkeeping 
courses  upon  entering  other  kinds  of  schools  are  often 
passed  and  placed  as  junior  bookkeepers  and  office  clerks : 

a.  Ignore  this  as  being  too  trivial  in  view  of  the  larger 
numbers  now  being  graduated? 

b.  Examine  the  standards  and  the  learning  exercises  used 
in  the  classes  from  which  these  pupils  were  failed  and 
readjust  them  where  necessary  to  reduce  the  failure 
rate? 

c.  Change  the  bookkeeping  course  so  as  to  provide  special 
slow  progress  classes  for  pupils  unable  to  learn  as  rap- 
idly as  more  gifted  classmates,  and  train  these  students 
for  the  simple  clerical  tasks  which  they  are  able  to  do 
well  to  hold  a  position? 

d.  Substitute  real  bookkeeping  and  clerical  work  based  up- 
on keeping  of  school  financial  and  administrative  cler- 
ical work  for  the  formal  bookkeeping  classes? 

12,  Changes  in  commercial  employment  affecting  bookkeepers 
are  taking  place  very  rapidly.  Teachers  of  bookkeeping  and 
related  subjects : 

a.  Should  ignore  these  changes  and  follow  the  time-tried 
methods  and  procedures? 

b.  Should  become  acquainted  with  the  changes  taking  place 
in  their  own  communities  and  advise  their  pupils  of  the 
new  working  conditions? 

c.  Should  urge  that  the  objective  of  all  commercial  subjects 
relating  to  bookkeeping  be  changed  to  meet  present  con- 
ditions ? 

d.  Should  ask  for  facilities  for  following  up  their  gradu- 
ates and  drop-outs  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in 
commercial  occupations? 

e.  Should  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  school  authorities 
the  exact  changes  in  curricula  and  content  which  their 
studies  show  should  be  made? 

Stenographers 

If  a  study  of  Changes  in  Commercial  Occupations  should  reveal 
conditions  such  as  those  indicated  below,  what  changes  in  the  high 
school  shorthand  courses  should  be  made? 
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13.  The  number  of  graduates  from  shorthand  courses  exceeds 
the  number  of  positions  open  to  beginners : 

a.  Should  enrollment  in  high  school  shorthand  classes  be 
reduced? 

b.  Should  objectives  of  course  be  changed  so  as  to  em- 
phasize personal  use,  civic,  business  information,  and 
other  possible  outcomes,  without  reducing  enrollment? 

c.  Should  standards  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  be 
raised  ? 

d.  Should  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  other  curriculums  ? 

14.  Enough  university  and  four-year  college  trained  stenog- 
raphers are  available  in  numbers  large  enough  to  fill  all 
beginning  positions  available : 

a.  Should  all  students  seeking  to  enroll  in  shorthand,  be 
advised  to  take  the  college  preparatory  courses? 

b.  Discontinue  the  shorthand  classes  in  the  high  school  ? 

0.  Change  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  give  more  time  to 
the  training  of  stenographers? 

15.  Only  a  few  of  the  superior  high  school  stenographic  grad- 
uates were  able  to  find  employment  as  first  class  stenog- 
raphers. 

a.  Limit  the  enrollment  in  high  school  stenographic 
courses  ? 

b.  Raise  the  standards  so  that  only  the  really  superior 
would  be  graduated? 

c.  Continue  present  practice  of  admitting  all  applicants 
and  graduating  many  who  cannot  be  successful  as  ste- 
nographers ? 

16.  Graduates  from  other  schools  were  found  to  be  superior  to 
high  school  graduated  stenographers  in  transcribing,  espe- 
cially in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  sentence  rec- 
ognition, correctness  in  reproducing  exact  thought  dic- 
tated, etc. : 

a.  Change  curriculum  so  as  to  provide  work  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization  and  other  aspects  of  written 
English  found  in  transcripts? 

b.  Give  more  time  to  the  teaching  of  transcription? 

c.  Accept  only  those  applicants  for  the  shorthand  course 
who  can  pass  a  comprehensive  test  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, or  who  can  develop  the  required  facility  in  these 
fields. 

17.  Many  graduates  from  high  school  are  unemployable  be- 
cause of  their  social  manners,  dress,  conversational  Eng- 
glish  and  posture  (elements  of  social  intelligence  and  be- 
havior) : . 

a.  Neglect  the  importance  of  social  factors  in  the  success 
of  stenographers? 
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b.  Include  work  in  business  behavior  in  the  curriculum  for 
stenographers  ? 

c.  Admit  to  the  shorthand  classes  only  those  students  who 
show  superior  social  intelligence  and  adaptability? 

18.  Graduates  from  high  school  shorthand  courses  are  no 
longer  acceptable  as  beginners  in  many  large  offices,  but 
must  accept  positions  in  the  smaller  offices : 

a.  Neglect  this  narrowing  of  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  high  school  shorthand  graduates  ? 

b.  Organize  shorthand  classes  so  as  to  give  special  prep- 
aration for  small  office  stenographic  courses? 

c.  Include  in  shorthand  curriculum  in  many  schools  a  year 
of  general  clerical  work  suited  to  needs  in  small  offices? 

19.  Graduates  from  high  school  shorthand  classes  in  increasing 
numbers  are  accepting  employment  as  general  office  clerks 
because  they  are  not  acceptable  beginning  stenographers : 

a.  Limit  the  enrollment  in  high  school  shorthand  classes? 

b.  Organize  special  general  clerical  courses,  especially  in 
office  appliance  operation? 

c.  Advise  pu])ils  of  the  limited  opportunity  for  employment 
as  stenographers? 

20.  Graduates  of  high  school  commercial  courses  in  increasing 
numbers  must  accept  employment  in  retail  stores  as  sales- 
people. 

a.  Organize  additional  classes  in  salesmanship  and  advise 
pupils  in  shorthand  classes  to  enroll  in  the  retail  selling 
classes  as  well  as  in  the  shorthand  classes? 

b.  Advise  pupils  who  apparently  have  the  social  qualities 
necessary  for  success  in  retail  selling  to  enroll  in  the 
salesmanship  classes  ? 

21.  Salaries  for  beginning  stenographers  are  now  about  the 
same  as  the  salaries  paid  to  general  office  clerks,  and  often 
less  than  is  paid  in  factory  work : 

a.  Neglect  this  drop  in  salaries? 

b.  Advise  pupils  to  change  their  courses? 

c.  Advise  pupils  to  take  general  clerical  course? 

22.  The  general  intelligence  of  many  pupils  enrolling  in  high 
school  shorthand  classes  is  below  that  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  shorthand : 

a.  Neglect  the  situation  and  let  the  students  find  out  for 
themselves  ? 

b.  Admit  to  shorthand  classes  only  those  pupils  who  have 
an  intelligence  above  a  given  level,  unless  especially 
attractive  in  appearance  and  manners  ? 

c.  Admit  to  shorthand  classes  only  the  pupils  who  have  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence? 
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23.  Students  failed  in  high  school  shorthand  classes  upon  en- 
tering other  kinds  of  commercial  schools  are  passed  and 
placed  as  stenographers : 

a.  Examine  the  standards  of  the  classes  from  which  the 
students  are  failed  ? 

b.  See  what  the  other  schools  are  doing  and  change  high 
school  course  so  as  to  provide  for  at  least  equivalent 
training? 

Many  slow  learning  students  when  permitted  to  work 
intensively  on  stenographic  subjects  and  to  take  a 
longer  time  than  normal  students,  can  succeed  in  reach- 
ing a  low  level  of  proficiency  to  enable  them  to  do  work 
in  small  offices  satisfactorily? 

24.  Changes  in  commercial  employments  affecting  stenograph- 
ers are  taking  place.  The  teachers  of  shorthand : 

a.  Should  become  acquainted  with  the  changes  so  they  can 
advise  their  pupils  and  revamp  teaching  procedure? 

b.  Should  ask  that  facilities  for  following  up  these  stu- 
dents and  keeping  abreast  of  changes  in  commercial  oc- 
cupations are  provided? 

c.  Should  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  school  authori- 
ties the  changes  which  their  studies  show  should  be 
made? 

Clerical  Workers 

If  the  report  on  Changes  in  Commercial  Occupations  should 
show  the  following  changes  in  clerical  occupations,  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  high  school  commercial  program? 

25.  Clerical  workers  employed  for  a  wide  variety  of  general 
recording  duties  far  outnumbered  bookkeepers  at  all  ages 
for  both  sexes,  generally  about  two  to  one : 

a.  Are  the  present  bookkeeping  and  related  courses  in  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  handwriting,  and  other  subjects 
adequate  as  preparation  for  clerical  occupations? 

b.  Should  the  high  school  commercial  programs  recognize 
that  clerical  work  requires  special  preparation  and  offer 
suitable  courses  preparing  for  this  kind  of  work? 

c.  Do  clerical  occupations  include  too  wide  a  variety  of 
duties  to  make  training  for  clerical  occupations  prac- 
ticable in  the  high  school? 

d.  Is  training  for  clerical  occupations  too  narrow  in  its 
objectives  and  possibilities  to  be  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  high  school  commercial  program? 

e.  Will  the  addition  of  an  office  practice  course  to  the  pres- 
ent bookkeeping  curriculum  provide  adequate  training 
for  general  clerical  occupations? 

26.  Large  office  clerical  work  is  divided  into  highly  specialized 
tasks,  many  of  which  can  be  satisfactorily  done  by  young 
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workers  of  rather  limited  general  intelligence ;  while  other 
tasks  can  be  done  only  by  workers  of  rather  high  general 
intelligence : 

a.  Should  the  high  school  commercial  program  in  a  city  in- 
clude sequences  of  courses  preparing  for  different  kinds 
and  levels  of  clerical  work? 

b.  Will  the  existence  of  a  class  for  training  students  of  low 
level  general  intelligence  for  lower-level  clerical  tasks, 
prevent  the  development  of  special  classes  training  for 
the  higher  level  of  beginning  clerical  positions? 

c.  Should  the  objectives  of  the  high  school  commercial 
program  recognize  the  diiferences  in  employment  op- 
portunities for  pupils  of  widely  differing  levels  of  gen- 
eral intelligence? 

27.  Each  year  pupils  of  lower  abilities  constitute  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  enrollment  in  high  school  commercial 
subjects,  and  under  present  codes  and  employment  restric- 
tions and  school  attendance  regulations  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  school  longer  than  heretofore: 

a.  Should  slow  progress  and  limited  content  courses  for 
preparing  students  of  low  levels  of  general  intelligence 
for  low  level  responsibility  clerical  occupations  be  main- 
tained in  the  high  school  commercial  department? 

b.  Should  completion  requirements  from  clerical  courses 
be  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  position  for 
which  the  curriculum  prepares,  rather  than  upon  com- 
pletion of  so  many  terms  in  school?  (i.e.  are  pupils  to  be 
graduated  only  when  they  have  reached  a  certain  level 
of  speed,  accuracy,  etc.,  regardless  of  how  long  it  takes 
them  to  attain  that  level?) 

c.  Should  the  development  of  special  courses  for  pupils  of 
low  levels  of  general  intelligence  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  existence  of  such  classes  will  cast  dis- 
credit upon  other  commercial  courses? 

d.  Is  it  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  commercial  courses 
to  help  pupils  regardless  of  their  intelligence,  to  dis- 
cover what  aptitudes  they  have  for  commercial  occu- 
pations regardless  of  the  level  of  the  occupation? 

e.  Is  it  to  be  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  commercial 
courses  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  help  students  too 
low  in  general  and  social  intelligence  to  be  employable 
in  local  offices,  to  gain  some  large  understanding  of 
business  occupational  requirements  and  economic  life 
than  they  could  get  in  other  fields  ? 

28.  Many  office  workers  are  employed  for  duties  which  require 
them  to  meet  possible  patrons  and  also  to  keep  rather  ex- 
tensive records,  so  that  both  selling  and  clerical  abilities 
are  required  for  satisfactory  service  in  these  positions : 
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a.  Is  training  in  bookkeeping  and  general  salesmanship 

adequate  preparation  for  these  positions? 

b.  Is  training  in  a  special  clerical  course  plus  a  course  in 
general  salesmanship  adequate  preparation  for  these 
positions  ? 

c.  Are  special  courses  needed  to  prepare  youth  for  posi- 
tions of  this  kind  ? 

d.  Are  youth  of  high  school  graduation  age  generally  em- 
ployed in  positions  of  this  kind? 

29.  Office  appliances  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  for  their 
operation  are  being  used  more  extensively  each  year : 

a.  Do  the  present  bookkeeping  and  office  practice  courses 
provide  training  for  positions  as  operators  of  these 
machines  ? 

b.  Should  the  high  school  provide  facilities  and  offer 
courses  to  develop  skilled  operators  of  such  machines  ? 

c.  How  can  the  school  authorities  find  out  for  what  ma- 
chines they  should  train  skilled  operators? 

d.  Are  high  school  graduates  employed  in  fairly  large 
numbers  in  the  operation  of  these  machines  ? 

e.  Is  the  high  school  commercial  department  under  any 
conditions  justified  in  training  skilled  operators  of  office 
appliances? 

f.  Are  the  promotional  opportunities  open  to  skilled  oper- 
ators of  office  appliances  such  as  to  be  so  limited  that 
these  are  blind  alley  jobs? 

g.  Does  the  high  school  commercial  department  have  any 
responsibility  for  helping  students  discover  what  degree 
of  aptitude  they  have  for  operating  these  machines  ? 

30.  Many  graduates  from  high  school  commercial  classes  are 
almost  unemployable  in  large  offices,  and  very  often  un- 
promotable,  because  of  their  low  level  in  social  manners, 
poor  taste  in  dress,  unacceptable  conversational  English, 
and  appearance  (elementary  social  intelligence  and  be- 
havior) : 

a.  Can  an  adequate  preparation  for  clerical  occupations  be 
given  without  providing  special  training  to  develop  the 
social  intelligence  of  students  ? 

b.  Should  a  course  in  business  behavior  to  increase  social 
intelligence  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  training 
clerical  workers? 

c.  Can  training  in  business  behavior  be  provided  by  giving 
more  time  for  personality  development  in  the  general 
salesmanship  course? 

d.  Can  improvement  in  social  behavior  come  effectively 
from  a  high  school  course  in  business  behavior  or  must 
social  intelligence  be  an  objective  of  every  teacher  of 
commercial  subjects? 
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31.  The  ultimate  promotion  of  many  clerical  workers  will  not 
be  to  managerial  or  ownership  positions,  but  rather  to  su- 
pervisory positions  as  heads  and  chiefs  of  departments 
and  services : 

a.  Should  a  knowledge  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  pro- 
motional opportunities  for  clerical  workers  be  a  factor 
in  planning  commercial  courses  for  them? 

b.  Should  the  high  school  refuse  to  train  for  clei'ical  posi- 
tions because  of  the  limited  promotional  opportunities 
generally  open  to  them? 

c.  Is  managership  or  ownership  the  only  ultimate  level 
which  the  high  school  commercial  program  should  rec- 

■;  .  ognize? 

32.  Clerical  work  requires  certain  abilities,  such  as  speed  and 
accuracy  in  copying  numbers  and  written  materials, 
knowledge  of  how  certain  records  are  handled  and  kept, 
usually  speed  and  accuracy  in  some  kinds  of  arithmetical 
computations,  knowledge  of  how  to  use  some  fairly  simple 
kinds  of  office  appliances,  etc. : 

a.  Is  the  bookkeeping  course,  with  its  usual  related  sub- 
jects, developing  these  abilities  or  are  students  without 
these  abilities  failed  from  these  courses  because  they  do 
not  have  these  abilities  ? 

b.  Insofar  as  these  abilities  can  be  developed  only  through 
enough  practice  to  fix  working  habits  into  skills  and  de- 
velop judgment  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved, 
is  the  high  school  bookkeeping  and  related  courses  de- 
developing  the  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  clerical 
work? 

c.  Will  a  course  in  general  office  practice  in  addition  to 
the  bookkeeping  course  develop  these  needed  abilities 
including  skills? 

d.  Do  file  clerks  have  to  have  the  same  kinds  of  abilities 
and  skills  as  billing  clerks,  or  as  time  clerks?  If  not, 
how  will  these  special  abilities  and  skills  be  developed? 

33.  The  salaries  paid  in  large  offices  to  general  clerical  work- 
ers above  the  very  lowest  levels  are  often  equal,  if  not 
above,  to  those  paid  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  hav- 
ing the  same  amount  of  business  experience: 

a.  Should  students  when  enrolling  in  a  commercial  cur- 
riculum preparing  for  a  specialized  field,  such  as  short- 
hand or  l30okkeeping,  be  told  about  commercial  salaries 
generally  paid  for  different  kinds  of  clerical  work,  as 
well  as  the  promotional  possibilities  usually  realized  by 
workers  in  the  different  kinds  of  office  work  and  store 
occupations,  so  they  can  consider  the  probable  incomes 
when  selecting  a  commercial  occupation  preparing  for 
a  career? 
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b.  Should  boys  especially  be  told  that  salaries  paid  high 
grade  skilled  mechanics  usually  exceed  that  paid  for 
clerical  workers,  and  that  boys  with  general  intelligence 
approaching  100  can  usually  excel  most  of  the  boys  in 
the  shop  classes,  and  so  can  expect  to  get  a  better  in- 
come as  skilled  mechanics  and  ultimately  become  small 
shop  owners,  than  as  clerical  workers,  and  that  a  shop 
course  will  be  better  for  many  of  them? 

c.  Should  girls  be  told  that  the  salaries  paid  for  many 
kinds  of  factory  work  are  above  those  paid  to  stenog- 
raphers and  office  workers  unless  of  high  ability;  that 
a  girl  of  average  or  low  level  of  ability  can  usually  do 
far  better  finacially  in  factory  work  than  in  office  work  ? 

34.  Changes  in  clerical  and  other  commercial  occupations  on 
all  levels  are  taking  place  very  rapidly  so  that  teachers  of 
clerical  subjects  face  the  problem  of  making  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  keeping  their  instruction  and  their 
own  professional  equipment  and  working  facilities  ad- 
justed to  the  new  employment  conditions: 

a.  Can  teachers  of  clerical  subjects  ignore  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  commercial  occupations,  espe- 
cially the  increasing  employment  of  general  clerical 
workers  ? 

b.  Do  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  need  to  have  some 
procedure  whereby  they  can  keep  continuously  ac- 

■  •  '  quainted  with  the  changes  taking  place  in  their  com- 
munities, both  so  far  as  adjusting  their  teaching  to  the 
changes  and  advising  pupils  of  the  changes  ? 

c.  Should  the  objectives  of  the  high  school  business  com- 
mercial courses  be  adjusted  to  meet  changes  in  com- 
mercial occupations  and  practices? 

d.  Should  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  ask  school  ad- 
ministrators to  provide  the  facilities  necessary  for  fol- 
lowing up  their  graduates,  and  for  keeping  abreast  of 

'  .  changes  in  commercial  occupations  and  business  prac- 
tices? 

e.  Should  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  collect,  organize, 
and  present  the  facts  on  which  to  base  recommendations 
to  the  higher  school  authorities  for  changes  in  curricula 
and  courses  which  their  studies  show  should  be  made  in 
order  to  give  more  effective  instruction? 


Junior  Store  Employes 

If  the  report  on  Changes  in  Commercial  Occupations  should 
show  the  following  changes  in  junior  retail  store  occupations, 
what  changes  in  the  high  school  commercial  program,  affecting 
training  for  store  occupations,  should  be  made?   
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35.  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  with  preparatory 
training  for  store  positions  open  to  beginners  is  far  less 
than  the  number  of  positions  filled  each  year : 

a.  Consider  that  the  positions  filled  are  not  worthy  of  being 
trained  for  in  a  high  school? 

b.  Organize  more  high  school  courses  in  general  salesman- 
ship and  recommend  that  more  students  take  this  course 
along  with  their  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  other 
commercial  subjects? 

c.  Include  general  salesmanship  in  all  high  school  curricula 
as  a  required  subject? 

d.  Organize  special  courses  and  subject  sequences  to  pro- 
vide as  good  preparatory  training  for  junior  store  posi- 
tions as  the  high  school  can  give? 

36.  A  large  number  of  men  and  some  women  under  25  years  of 
age,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  older  persons,  are 
managing  small  retail  stores  and  business  services : 

a.  Recommend  bookkeeping  and  general  salesmanship  as 
the  best  preparation  for  this  kind  of  work? 

b.  Consider  that  nothing  can  or  should  be  done  in  the  high 
school  since  the  high  schools  have  never  tried  to  give 
preparatory  courses  for  this  kind  of  work? 

c.  Organize  appropriate  courses  and  sequences  of  courses 
preparing  for  this  kind  of  work? 

d.  Organize  evening  school  courses  for  the  young  men  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  work? 

e.  Organize  courses  on  a  cooperative  work  and  school 
schedule  for  youth  who  want  to  follow  retail  store  oc- 
cupations as  a  career? 

f.  Recognize  small  store  managing  as  a  promotional  posi- 
tion and  give  good  preparatory  training  for  the  begin- 
ning positions  in  store  work? 

37.  A  large  part  of  young  retail  store  salespeople  and  small 
retail  store  managers  are  untrained  for  the  kind  of  work 
they  are  doing : 

a.  Consider  that  since  training  of  this  kind  has  never  been 
given  in  the  high  school  that  nothing  can  be  done,  or 
need  be  done? 

b.  Consider  that  if  store  owners  and  managers  are  willing 
to  employ  untrained  workers,  the  high  school  commer- 
cial department  has  no  responsibility  or  opportunity  in 
in  this  field? 

c.  Believe  that  properly  trained  beginners  will  be  given 
preference  in  employment  and  organize  courses  of  the 
kind  employers  believe  are  needed? 

d.  Organize  evening  school  classes  for  salespeople  and 
managers  of  small  stores  and  business  ? 

38.  Large  store  owners  are  recognizing  that  special  education 
and  training  for  store  occupations  is  needed,  so  they  are  in- 
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clined  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  high  school  salesman- 
ship classes : 

a.  Consider  that  the  high  schools  are  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  and  continue  as  is  being  done  now? 

b.  Insist  that  the  responsibility  for  training  store  employes 
should  be  assumed  by  the  stores,  as  the  public  schools 
should  not  train  for  special  employers  ? 

c.  Ask  store  owners  and  managers  to  cooperate  in  a  study 
to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  present  situation  and 
organize  a  more  effective  program? 

d.  Consider  that  since  stores  frequently  do  not  give  pref- 
erence in  employing  to  high  school  retail  selling  gradu- 
ates, nothing  can  be  done? 

39.  Salaries  paid  to  many  beginners  in  store  work  are  about 

equal  to  those  paid  to  clerical  and  stenographic  workers : 

a.  Insist  that  the  salary  paid  to  beginners  is  not  a  matter 
of  any  importance  to  youth  preparing  for  a  vocation? 

b.  Advise  pupils  that  salary  in  retail  selling  positions  is 
about  the  same  as  in  other  kinds  of  work? 

c.  Recommend  to  all  pupils  that  they  consider  selling  and 
store  work  as  a  career? 

d.  Organize  general  salesmanship  classes  ? 

e.  Organize  special  courses  and  sequences  to  prepare  youth 
for  employment  in  junior  store  positions? 

40.  Many  graduates  from  high  schools  are  unemployable  in 
stores,  especially  in  positions  where  they  meet  customers, 
because  of  their  low  level  of  social  manners,  poor  taste  in 
dress,  conversational  English  and  carriage  (elements  of  so- 
cial intelligence  and  behavior)  : 

a.  Neglect  the  importance  of  social  manners  and  behavior 
in  the  selection  and  promotion  of  store  workers? 

b.  Include  a  course  in  business  behavior  in  the  curricula  of 
the  retail  selling  course? 

c.  Devote  more  time  in  general  salesmanship  class  to  the 
development  of  personality? 

d.  Make  improvement  of  social  intelligence  a  major  objec- 
tive in  all  classes  in  the  commercial  department? 

41.  High  school  graduates,  even  from  salesmanship  classes,  are 
not  often  employed  immediately  upon  graduation  for  sell- 
ing duties  in  the  larger  stores,  but  rather  are  employed  in 
other  store  occupations  for  some  time : 

a.  Neglect  the  kind  of  work  in  which  graduates  are  em- 
ployed and  continue  to  emphasize  selling  as  the  objective 
of  the  store  preparatory  course? 

b.  Consider  that  a  course  in  general  salesmanship  is  all 
that  is  needed  by  any  high  school  graduates? 

c.  Train  pupils  to  become  specialty  salesmen? 
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d.  Change  objectives  and  content  of  the  retail  selling 
course  so  as  to  give  the  best  possible  training  for  the 
kind  of  positions  in  which  beginners  will  be  employed 
and  to  which  they  will  be  promoted? 

42.  High  school  pupils  have  had  so  little  contact  with  stores 
and  with  store  working  conditions  that  they  have  no  expe- 
rience upon  which  to  build  an  vniderstanding  of  why  cer- 
tain activities  are  conducted  as  they  are: 

a.  Have  pupils  r-ead  more  books  about  stores  and  store 
practices? 

b.  Provide  for  more  discussion  and  special  reports  and  less 
use  of  the  textbook  ? 

c.  Organize  all  selling  courses  upon  a  part-time  employ- 
ment schedule  so  that  the  pupils  can  gain  experience 
with  store  situations  and  practices  ? 

d.  Add  a  course  on  store  organization  and  management  to 
the  course  in  general  salesmanship? 

43.  Many  stores  do  not  want  to  develop  cooperative  training 
relations  within  the  public  schools  because  the  pupils  en- 
rolled in  these  courses  are  not  acceptable  in  size,  age,  and 
other  characteristics  for  employment  in  the  stores: 

a.  Considei'  that  the  stores  are  unreasonable  in  their  de- 
mands for  workers? 

b.  Recognize  that  cooperative  store  training  programs  can 
not  be  developed  when  the  stores  will  not  employ  the 
pupils  enrolled? 

c.  Enroll  only  such  students  as  the  stores  are  willing  to 
employ,  by  making  store  employment  a  prerequisite  to 
enrollment  in  the  retail  selling  class? 

d.  Give  a  course  in  general  salesmanship  as  fulfilling  the 
entire  obligation  of  the  public  schools? 

44.  Evening  school  classes  in  salesmanship  are  attended  pri- 
marily by  workers  already  employed  in  selling  occupations : 

a.  Include  in  these  classes  a  course  in  Psychology  of  Sell- 
ing? 

b.  Base  instruction  upon  a  good  textbook  on  general  sales- 
manship ? 

c.  Organize  instruction  so  that  the  students  enrolled  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  own  selling  prob- 
lems and  learn  how  to  meet  their  problems  more  ef- 
fectively? 

dl  Base  instruction  upon  lectures  by  prominent  salesman- 
agers  on  How  To  Sell? 

45.  Many  youth  of  high  school  age  are  employed  in  small  retail 
stores  for  a  time,  a  few  remain  long  enough  to  become 
owners  and  managers  of  retail  stores : 
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a.  Training  for  small  store  work  and  ultimate  management 
should  not  be  made  part  of  the  high  school  program? 

b.  High  schools  cannot  do  anything,  for  most  of  the  youth 
are  not  interested  in  a  study  of  retail  selling? 

c.  A  retail  selling  class,  such  as  now  generally  conducted, 
provides  the  best  possible  kind  of  training  for  these 
youth  ? 

46.  Many  workers  are  employed  for  duties  which  require  them 
to  meet  possible  patrons,  and  to  keep  rather  extensive  rec- 
ords, so  that  both  selling  and  clerical  abilities  are  required : 

a.  Is  training  in  general  salesmanship  and  bookkeeping 
adequate  foi'  these  positions? 

b.  Is  training  in  clerical  work  with  a  course  in  salesman- 
ship sufficient? 

c.  Are  special  courses  needed  to  prepare  for  positions  of 
this  kind? 

d.  Are  youth  of  high  school  age  generally  employed  in 
these  positions? 

47.  Changes  in  retail  store  occupations  on  all  levels  are  taking 
place  very  rapidly  so  that  teachers  of  salesmanship  and 
other  commercial  subjects  cannot  possibly  keep  up  with 
changes  and  must  follow  time-tried  methods  and  pro- 
cedures : 

a.  Should  become  acquainted  with  the  changes  taking 
place  in  their  own  communities  and  advise  their  pupils 
of  the  new  working  conditions  ? 

b.  Should  urge  that  the  objective  of  all  commercial  sub- 
jects relating  to  retail  selling  be  adapted  to  meet  pres- 
ent conditions? 

c.  Should  ask  for  facilities  for  following  up  their  gradu- 
ates and  drop-outs  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in 
commercial  occupations  ? 

d.  Should  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  higher  school 
authorities  the  exact  changes  in  curricula  and  content 
which  their  studies  show  should  be  made? 
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The  following  general  trends,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  bulle- 
tin, may  be  helpful  in  considering  problems  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation. 


Trends  in  the  Employment  of  Clerical  Workers 

1.  Fewer  clerical  workers  under  20  years  of  age,  and  more 
over  44  years,  are  being  employed.  The  trend  in  this  direc- 
tion will  probably  continue. 

2.  Managers  are  employing  women  to  do  practically  all  of  the 
shorthand,  more  than  half  of  the.  bookkeeping,  and  a  con- 
stantly growing  proportion  of  other  kinds  of  clerical  work. 
This  trend  towards  the  feminization  of  many  kinds  of  cler- 
ical work  will  undoubtedly  continue. 

3.  Managers  have  raised  the  wages  of  clerical  workers  com- 
paratively little  so  that  the  median  or  average  wages  of  cler- 
ical workers  have  dropped  to  about  the  level  of  those  of  man- 
ual or  unskilled  workers.  The  trend  toward  lower  wages  for 
clerical  workers  will  probably  continue  until  the  supply  of 
clerical  workers  willing  to  work  for  low  wages  is  reduced. 

4.  Managers  are  constantly  breaking  up  clerical  work  into 
many  specialized  occupations.  This  is  a  permanent  trend. 

5.  As  managers  specialize  clerical  occupations  they  find  more 
opportunities  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  low  intel- 
ligence and  high  intelligence  workers.  This  trend  towards 
the  use  of  more  low  intelligence  workers  is  likely  to  persist. 

6.  Managers  are  introducing  office  appliances  and  devices  in 
constantly  increasing  variety  with  the  result  that  operating 
certain  specific  kinds  of  office  appliances  is  becoming  the 
basis  for  many  recognized  vocations.  The  trend  towards  the 
use  of  mechanical  devices  for  doing  office  work  undoubtedly 
will  continue. 

7.  Managers  are  standardizing  clerical  jobs  and  measuring 
clerical  output  so  that  more  workers  each  year  are  paid  upon 
a  basis  of  measured  production.  The  trend  in  this  direction 
will  undoubtedly  continue. 

8.  Managers  are  selecting  workers  to  do  particular  kinds  of 
standardized  operations,  and  so  are  selecting  workers  for 
their  ability  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  work  well.  This  trend 
will  continue. 


Trends  in  the  Employment  of  Salespeople 

1.  Managers  each  year  are  employing  men  more  rapidly  than 
women  for  selling  and  related  work.  Male  salesmen  in- 
creased 85  per  cent  between  1920  and  1930  while  women 
saleswomen  increased  but  55  per  cent. 
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2.  Managers  are  employing  many  more  women  for  some  kinds 

of  selling  and  related  store  work  than  in  previous  decades ; 
yet  women  comprise  less  than  one-third  of  each  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  selling  and  store  service  workers,  except  in 
inspecting,  decorating,  and  demonstrating  occupations. 

3.  Managers  are  employing  a  large  number  of  older  workers, 
both  men  and  women  for  selling  and  related  occupations. 

4.  Managers  during  the  past  decade  have  been  employing  a 
large  number  of  workers  under  20  years  of  age  for  selling 
and  related  store  service  work.  This  trend  will  probably  con- 
tinue but  with  less  of  the  workers  under  18  years  of  age 
being  employed  and  more  of  the  18-19  year  old  workers 
being  used. 

5.  As  the  market  for  an  article  or  service  widens  so  that  more 
people  buy  it,  managers  must  discover  and  employ  sales- 
people able  to  deal  with  new  groups  of  Buyers.  Hence  the 
range  of  special  knowledges  required  of  salesmen  by  man- 
agers widens  as  the  market  widens.  To  reach  the  entire 
market  for  selling  any  commodity  or  service,  managers  have 
to  employ  salesmen  with  widely  differing  knowledges. 

6.  Insofar  as  any  part  of  the  market  for  an  article  or  service 
has  a  distinct  characteristic  from  other  parts  of  that 
market,  the  salesmen  successfully  selling  in  that  part  of  the 
market  are  in  a  way  specialized  workers,  certainly  so  when 
compared  with  salesmen  selling  in  other  parts  of  the  total 
market.  Hence  a  trend  towards  diversification  in  the 
knowledges  required  of  salesmen. 

Trends  in  the  Enrollment  in  Commercial  Courses 

1.  The  enrollment  in  high  school  commercial  courses  is  increas- 
mg  more  rapidly  than  the  total  enrollment,  so  each  year  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  high  school  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion in  commercial  subjects. 

2.  The  enrollment  of  girls  in  commercial  courses  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  boys. 

3.  The  graduates  from  public  school  commercial  courses  far 
exceed  the  graduates  from  other  kinds  of  secondary  schools, 
such  as  parochial  and  private  business  colleges. 

4.  The  number  of  graduates  from  schools  above  the  secondary 
school  level  —  junior  colleges,  teacher  colleges,  schools  of 
business  and  some  private  business  schools — who  have  re- 
ceived instruction  in  shorthand,  office  practice  and  account- 
ing, is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

5.  The  graduates  from  all  the  secondary  school  commercial 
courses  appear  to  far  exceed  the  number  of  positions  as 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers  open  to  beginners. 

6.  The  enrollment  in  high  school  retail  selling  and  salesman- 
ship courses  is  not  increasing  very  rapidly. 
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Trends  in  the  Employment  of  High  School  Commercial  Graduates 

1.  Few,  if  any,  high  school  trained  bookkeepers  are  employed 
as  bookkkeepers  immediately  upon  graduation  or  within  a 
few  years  thereafter. 

2.  Each  year  a  smaller  proportion  of  high  school  trained  sten- 
ographers is  employed  as  stenographers  immediately  upon 
graduation. 

3.  The  graduates  from  the  shorthand  classes  of  schools  above 
the  high  school  level  seem  to  be  receiving  the  preference 
in  employment  as  beginning  stenographers. 

4.  A  larger  pi'oportion  of  high  school  graduates  are  finding 
employment  in  general  clerical  work,  often  without  pos- 
sibility of  promotion  to  stenographic  or  bookkeeping  duties. 

5.  Each  year  a  larger  proportion  of  high  school  commercial 
"  graduates  are  accepting  employment  in  stores,  even  in  the 

small  variety,  general  and  food  stores. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  from  these  trends  and  others  which 
could  be  given,  is  that  high  school  commercial  courses  as  now  com- 
monly organized  and  managed,  are  decreasing  in  their  practical 
usefulness.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  meeting  the  expectations 
of  those  who  support  the  public  high  schools  for  they  are  not 
developing  the  maximum  of  practical  useful  learning  to  beginning 
office  and  store  employes.  To  be  of  maximum  practical  value  to 
high  school  graduates  and  drop-outs,  courses  and  instruction  need 
to  be  reorganized  so  as  to  provide: 

1.  More  effective  instruction  in  shorthand  so  that  more  high 
school  shorthand  graduates  can  obtain  positions  because 
they  are  better  beginning  stenographers  than  graduates 
from  other  schools. 

2.  An  effective  elimination  procedure  to  reduce  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  shorthand  classes. 

3.  More  effective  preparation  for  employment  as  general  cleri- 
cal workers. 

4.  Less  instruction  in  the  technique  of  making  bookkeeping  en- 
tries. 

5.  More  courses  preparing  for  store  and  other  kinds  of  selling 
occupations. 

6.  More  effective  vocational  guidance  and  counselling  service. 

7.  Adequate  follow-up  service  so  that  teachers  and  pupils  know 
what  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  employment  of  high 
school  graduates  and  drop-outs  in  offices  and  stores. 

8.  Teachers  trained  to  teach  the  new  kinds  of  learnings  needed 
by  the  commercial  course  graduates  employed  in  offices  and 
stores. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  commercial  education  program  in  a  given  school  or  com- 
munity which  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults 
will  consider  the  following  objectives  as  means  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  economic  adjustment: 

First — The  development  of  an  understanding  and  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  working  of  our  economic  system. 

Second — The  development  of  practical  business  knowledge, 
skills,  and  ideals  which  will  enable  each  individual  to  carry  on 
ordinary  business  dealings  with  commercial  concerns  and  public 
services,  and  to  discharge  his  responsibility  as  a  citizen  in  connec- 
tion with  making  those  choices  which  are  fundamentally  dependent 
upon  a  knowledge  of  sound  business  principles  and  practices. 

Third — Enable  the  individual  to  carry  on  the  business  side  of 
his  occupation — the  minister,  doctor,  miner,  factory  hand,  farmer, 
housewife,  contractor,  tearoom  manager,  shoemaker  —  receives 
and  pays  out  money,  keeps  accounts,  uses  checks  and  notes,  sends 
letters  and  packages,  uses  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  has 
business  dealings  with  the  public,  and  must  know  generally  the 
principles  that  are  involved  both  in  record  keeping,  business  man- 
agement, and  relationships  with  the  public  and  the  community. 

Fourth — To  prepare  beginners  who  expect  to  follow  business  as 
a  career,  so  that  they  may  succeed  in  commercial  occupations.  The 
organization  of  the  commercial  curriculum  has  been  presumably 
directed  almost  wholly  toward  this  group  without,  however,  any 
clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  occupations  open  to  these 
Individuals  as  beginners  in  the  community,  and  the  number  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  in  the  various  types  of  openings. 

Fifth — Enable  the  commercial  worker  to  adapt  himself  to  con- 
stantly changing  business  and  economic  conditions  affecting  both 
the  type  of  activity  carried  on  and  the  worker.  These  affect  both 
the  development  of  the  economic  system  and  the  part  that  the 
worker  plays  in  this  system.  They  also  personally  affect  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  ability  to  win  promotion  and  security  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  choice,  to  develop  the  flexibility  necessary  to  make  a 
transfer  to  other  types  of  opportunities  in  the  same  business,  and 
to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  engage  in  business  enter- 
prises of  a  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  or  homemaking 
nature  for  himself. 

We  live  in  a  world  in  which  production  and  consumption  are 
major  activities.  The  nature  of  production  and  consumption  is 
largely  determined  by  the  economic  system  about  which  these 
activities  are  carried  on.  The  productive  activities  in  which  the 
individual  is  engaged  are  determined  by  the  parts  of  the  economic 
system  immediately  affecting  him.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  ad- 
just his  production  activities  both  to  that  part  of  the  economic 
system  with  which  he  is  in  contact,  and  the  whole  of  the  unit  in 
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which  he  works.  Similarly,  in  consumption,  the  goods  and  services 
which  the  individual  uses  are  determined  by  the  commodities  and 
services  immediately  available,  which  are  in  turn  made  available 
by  the  system  as  a  whole.  Since  in  both  production  and  in  con- 
sumption the  individual  is  influenced  by  the  parts  in  which  he  is 
in  immediate  contact,  these  in  turn  being  influenced  by  the  eco- 
nomic whole.  To  be  successful,  or  to  be  more  effective  in  his  pro- 
duction, the  individual  needs  to  see  not  only  the  part  with  which 
he  is  in  contact  but  also  the  influences  operating  on  that  part  by 
other  forces  which  constitute  the  whole.  As  an  illustration,  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of  what  he  should  produce  is 
determined  not  only  by  what  he  can  sell  at  a  fair  price  in  the  local 
market,  but  also  by  how  factors  all  over  the  world  influence  that 
local  price.  In  carrying  on  his  business,  the  farmer  is  influenced 
by  the  local  demand  for  cobble  shoes  which,  in  turn,  is  influenced 
by  the  earnings  of  the  people  in  the  community.  This  again  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  demand  for  the  commodity  produced  by  the  com- 
munity, and  these  in  turn  are  aflfected  by  world-wide  conditions. 
This  larger  view  of  the  part  of  the  economic  system  played  by 
industry  in  our  economic  life  as  a  whole,  constitutes  a  background 
for  all  other  phases  of  commercial  education. 

Such  subjects  as  commercial  geography  and  business  economics, 
commonly  known  as  social-business  subjects,  contribute  much  to 
general  understanding.  Such  courses  as  junior  business  training, 
commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  business  law,  can  only 
serve  their  largest  function  in  the  commercial  curriculum  when 
opportunity  is  constantly  utilized  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
underlying  principles  governing  business,  economic  relationships, 
and  economic  adjustments. 

Social  security  and  freedom  for  the  individual  can  only  come 
when  the  individual  understands  the  various  economic  forces 
which  impinge  upon  him  and  to  which  he  must  adjust  himself.  As 
a  citizen,  understanding  these  forces,  will  enable  him  to  more  ade- 
quately play  his  part  in  developing  the  public  opinion  necessary 
to  operate  business  enterprises  for  social  good.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant, from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship,  that  the  training  of 
leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  include  a  fundamental  study  of  the 
structure  of  American  business,  business  organization,  and  the 
relation  of  business  enterprises  to  a  democratic  society. 

Scope  of  commercial  education  offered  in  a  community:  There 
are  five  important  problems  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
kind  of  commercial  education  which  should  be  offered  in  a  com- 
munity. These  are  as  follows : 

First — The  character  and  function  of  the  school.  In  many  com- 
munities the  primary  obligation  of  the  school,  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral education,  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  matriculation  in  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  There  are,  however,  few  schools  located  in 
communities  where  this  is  a  primary  function  of  the  school.  In 
other  communities  the  school  prepares  primarily  for  entrance  into 
trade  and  industry.  There  are  other  schools  located  in  communi- 
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ties  where  a  large  part  of  the  communities'  activities  are  devoted 
to  occupations  closely  related  to  commerce  and  business.  This  will 
be  a  factor  in  determining  the  type  of  commercial  offering  to  be 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  studies  of  the  school. 

Second — The  character  of  the  population  of  the  community  is  a 
determining  factor  in  selecting  the  type  of  commercial  offering. 
The  character  of  the  population  of  a  community  is  reflected  by 
the  enrollment  in  the  school.  In  many  communities  it  becomes 
necessary  for  pupils  to  leave  the  school  at  an  early  age.  In  other 
communities  pupils  continue  throughout  the  secondary  school 
course.  The  type  of  offering  for  a  given  school  will,  therefore,  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  pupils  served.  In  some  com- 
munities the  livelihood  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is 
dependent  upon  occupational  employment  in  fields  related  to  com- 
merce. In  such  communities  the  need  for  vocational  education  and 
advanced  courses  in  the  field  of  commercial  education  is  marked. 

Third — It  is  necessary  to  know  the  outlet  for  pupils  trained  in 
the  school  in  vocational  commercial  subjects  and  curriculums.  The 
following  enrollments  indicate  the  number  of  pupils  taking  each 
commercial  subject  in  Pennsylvania  secondary  schools  for  the 
school  year  1933-34 : 


Subject  Enrolments  by  Grade  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools 


Grades 

Subjects 

Total 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1,089 

24 

277 

T88 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  .  . 

.  62,694 

'  52 

1,593 

28,777 

22,206 

9,959 

.  9,154 

52 

168 

702 

1,130 

2,449 

4,653 

Business  Organization  

5,748 

41 

3,561 

363 

1.783 

Commercial  Geography  

14.482 

'  '  i 

1,300 

7.842 

3,953 

1,383 

12.898 

276 

783 

1.159 

10.680 

32.688 

iss 

200 

15,543 

12,922 

1.805 

2,080 

Junior  Business  Training  

58,042 

417 

21,381 

31,903 

3,079 

582 

680 

7,628 

222 

58 

531 

6,817 

5,150 

8 

575 

1,648 

2.919 

52,610 

468 

743 

7.078 

27,217 

17,104 

75,665 

1,394 

4,409 

16,972 

32,732 

20,168 

These  facts,  compared  with  the  census  figures  for  the  various  com- 
mercial occupations  in  Pennsylvania  given  on  pages  15-18 
indicate  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  high  school 
commercial  courses  can  hope  for  inrunediate  employment  in  com- 
mercial fields  in  the  capacity  for  which  they  are  now  being  trained. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
general  values  to  be  secured  from  commercial  offerings,  and  that 
for  a  large  group  of  the  secondary  school  pupils  the  commercial 
course  operates  as  a  guidance  opportunity  rather  than  a  vocational 
school. 

Fourth — There  is  a  growing  need  for  developing  a  type  of  cit- 
izenry which  is  intelligent  concerning  business  enterprises.  The 
growing  body  of  knowledge  related  to  business  organization  and 
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administration,  elementary  commercial  law,  credit  organization, 
and  many  other  aspects  of  business  life  might  effectively  be  com- 
bined as  a  possible  orientation  course  of  value  alike  to  students 
who  major  in  commercial  work  and  those  who  are  enrolled  in 
other  courses.  Likewise,  there  are  aspects  of  business  economics, 
economic  geography,  and  economic  history,  which  relate  to  the 
social  and  political  aspects  of  business.  These,  in  turn,  relate  to 
local,  national,  and  international  government  and  affect  com- 
merce and  industry  everywhere. 

Fifth — The  activities  offered  in  a  given  school  should  have  the 
greatest  possible  demonstrated  use-value  in  social  and  business 
activities.  The  acceptance  of  this  involves  an  analysis  of  the  pres- 
ent commercial  offering  and  the  elimination  of  courses,  subjects, 
and  topics  which  are  of  little  social  use-value  to  the  students  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

Schools  should  provide  as  many  vocational  curriculums  as  are 
feasible  and  economical.  Likewise  the  curriculum  of  any  individual 
pupil  should  be  such  as  to  give  him  a  maximum  amount  of  social- 
use  material.  Each  vocational  commercial  curriculum  should  be 
organized  and  conducted  so  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  a  number 
of  specified  commercial  occupations  within  the  vocational  field. 
Included  in  his  curriculum  will  be  such  subjects  as  shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  which  are  vocational  fields  and  not 
specific  commercial  occupations.  The  distinction  between  "sub- 
jects" and  "vocational  fields"  should  be  clearly  recognized.  If  a 
course  is  of  a  vocational  nature,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  specific  ability  levels  within  each  occupation  or  vocational 
field,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  school  to  train  for  entrance 
and  success  as  a  beginning  occupation  in  many  of  these  fields. 

The  following  principles  of  organization  and  administration  for 
commercial  education  have  been  developed  by  Earl  W.  Barnhart, 
Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

1.  Commercial  courses  and  curriculums  should  be  organized  and 
administered  to  make  socially  effective  provision  within  the 
resources  of  the  school  for 

a.  Pupils  who  study  some  commercial  subjects  for  general 
social  outcomes; 

b.  Pupils  who  cannot  qualify  for  the  commercial  vocations  for 
which  the  school  prepares ; 

c.  Pupils  who  can  qualify  for  the  commercial  vocations  for 
which  the  school  prepares ; 

2.  Vocational  commercial  curriculums  should  be  organized  in 
terms  of 

a.  Preparation  for  specific  office  and  store  occupations; 

b.  Specific  occupational  objectives,  not  of  subjects ; 
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c.  All  the  commercial  occupations  in  which  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  drop-outs  and  graduates  from  the  school  are  known 
to  find  initial  employment  in  the  school  service  area ; 

d.  Known  occupational  requirements  in  the  vocations  for 
which  each  curriculum  prepares ; 

e.  Preparation  for  every  kind  of  adjustment  required  of  be- 
ginners in  each  occupation ; 

f.  Ability-levels  within  each  occupational  group  open  to  be- 
ginners ; 

g.  Time  and  amount  of  learning  required  for  adequate  prep- 
aration for  occupations; 

h.  Participation  in  productive  work  in  school,  community,  and 
commercial  business  activities  on  part-time  basis ; 

i.  Responsibility  for  placement  and  follow-up  of  all  students 
enrolled. 

3.  Admission  to  vocational  commercial  curriculums  should  be  de- 
termined as  to 

a.  Age  that  is  required  by  employers  in  the  occupations  for 
which  the  school  prepares ;  in  general  minimum  age  of  em- 
ployment in  the  community;  e.g.,  may  be  16  or  17; 

b.  General  or  liberal  education,  minimum  requirement  gener- 
ally completion  of  ninth  grade;  preferably  completion  of 
tenth  or  eleventh  grade ; 

c.  Determinable  aptitudes ;  minimum  required  for  success  in 
the  commercial  occupations  for  which  the  school  prepares ; 

d.  Numbers  reasonably  likely  to  find  initial  employment  in  the 
school  service  area. 

4.  School  authorities  should  know  about  each  pupil  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  commercial  curriculum 

a.  His  reasons  for  selecting  the  particular  vocation ; 

b.  His  possession  of  the  mental  and  physical  resources  re- 
quired for  success; 

c.  His  likelihood  of  entrance  upon  and  success  in  that  occu- 
pation. 

5.  Guidance  in  connection  with  vocational  commercial  curricu- 
lums should  be  based  upon 

a.  Accurate  information  about  difi'erent  kinds  of  commercial 
vocations  open  to  beginners  in  each  ability-level  in  each 
commercial  occupation; 

•    b.  Enrolling  in  a  vocational  curriculum  only  those  students 
reasonably  certain  to  be  potentially  trainable  for  and  place- 
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able  in  clerical  or  store  positions  of  the  kind  for  which  the 
school  prepares ; 

c.  Not  admitting  pupils  not  interested  in  or  qualified  for  com- 
mercial occupations,  especially  those  for  which  the  school 
seeks  to  prepare; 

d.  Recognizing  that  some  pupils  are  suited  for  only  the  lower 
ability-levels  of  certain  commercial  occupations; 

e.  Transferring  to  some  other  course  any  pupil  in  a  vocational 
commercial  curriculum  as  soon  as  the  presence  is  revealed 
of  any  factor  preventing  success  in  the  selected  commercial 
occupation  for  which  the  pupil  is  preparing; 

f.  Retaining  in  a  class  no  student  who  cannot  reach  the  mini- 
mum employable  level  in  the  community  in  the  occupation 
for  which  he  is  preparing. 

6.  Standards  for  graduation  from  a  vocational  commercial  cur- 
riculum 

a.  Demonstrated  competency  to  meet  minimum  standards  of 
employment  on  the  specific  ability-level  in  the  occupational 
field  sought. 

7.  Time  required  for  completion  of  the  course 

a.  Depends  upon  the  individual's  rate  of  learning  and  the 
amount  of  learning  he  must  acquire  to  meet  minimum  em- 
ployment requirements. 

8.  Teachers  of  vocational  commercial  subjects  should  possess 

a.  Adequate  general  education ; 

b.  Business  experience  of  kind  evidencing  competency  in  the 
occupation  for  which  their  instruction  prepares ; 

c.  Social  traits  desired  in  commercial  workers. 

9.  Each  vocational  commercial  curriculum  should  be  organized 
and  conducted  so  as  to  develop 

a.  The  minimum  degree  of  operative  skills  required  for  satis- 
factory service  by  a  beginner  on  a  particular  level  in  an 
occupation ; 

b.  The  specific  related  knowledges  and  understandings  re- 
quired ; 

c.  A  satisfactory  degree  of  occupational  judgment  —  intelli- 
gence or  job-wisdom; 

d.  As  wide  as  possible  an  amount  of  related  knowledges  of 
business  practices  and  relationships  of  known  vocational 
value ; 

e.  The  degree  of  social  adaptability  and  emotional  control  nec- 
essary for  making  social  adjustments  of  the  kind  required 
in  the  occupation ; 

f.  The  ability  to  maintain  an  acceptable  or  attractive  personal 
appearance  while  engaged  in  the  activity  of  the  occupation ; 

g.  The  ability  to  select  the  particular  kind  of  position  in  which 
the  individual  can  render  satisfactory  service; 
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h.  The  ability  to  locate  and  obtain  a  position  within  the  occu- 
pational field  in  which  the  individual  can  render  satisfactory 
service ; 

i.  The  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  people  in  the  business 
relationships  of  the  occupation ; 

j.  The  ability  to  preserve  physical  and  mental  health  including 
emotional  control  while  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the 
occupation ; 

k.  The  ability  to  direct  efficiently  individual's  own  growth 
after  leaving  school  in  reaching  higher  levels  in  the  oc- 
cupation ; 

1.  The  ability  to  judge  own  working  abilities  in  relation  to 
entrance  and  promotional  requirements  in  the  different  oc- 
cupations open  locally  to  beginners  of  the  individual's  own 
degree  of  occupational  ability ; 

m.  Continuous  personal  supervision  and  guidance  for  each  stu- 
dent from  the  time  he  enrolls  until  he  is  satisfactorily  placed 
in  employment,  including  follow-up  after  placement  so  as 
to  get  a  fair  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  and 
guidance  given. 

10.  Each  vocational  commercial  curriculum  should  include 

a.  Working  experiences  on  a  part-time  employment  schedule  in 
school,  or  commercial  business  activities ; 

b.  The  use  of  the  tools,  materials,  processes,  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  the  occupation; 

c.  All  the  different  kinds  of  learning  experiences  required  to 
develop  the  degree  of  ability  required  for  entrance  and  pro- 
motion within  the  occupation ; 

d.  The  presentation  of  all  the  different  subjects  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  special  bearing  of  each  subject  upon  the 
problems  of  the  occupation. 

Determining  Commercial  Offerings 

Each  school  is  faced  with  four  problems  in  making  an  analysis 
of  the  local  situation.  These  problems  are : 

First — Determine  what  activities  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
program  of  study  for  i±ie  non-vocational  group. 

Second — Determine  the  vocations  for  which  the  school  can 
profitably  educate. 

Third — Organize  curriculums  which  will  most  effectively  pre- 
pare pupils  for  these  vocations. 

Fourth — Determine  the  learning  exercises  which  will  be  most 
effective  in  meeting  both  the  non-vocational  and  the  vocational 
objective. 

The  procedures  in  connection  with  general  use-values  are  the 
same  as  those  for  other  curriculum  procedures.  The  procedure  in 
determining  the  general  use-value  is  one  which  must  be  coopera- 
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tively  developed  by  the  whole  staff  of  the  school.  The  problem  of 
the  vocational  objectives  is  one  which  becomes  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  those  dealing  directly  with  preparing  for  commercial 
occupations. 

The  following  procedures  are  suggested  for  determining  the 
vocations  for  which  the  school  may  offer  preparations : 

(1)  Study  community  or  school  service  area  to  discover  what 
commercial  vocations  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
students  and  to  the  community; 

(2)  Follow  up  former  students  to  note  what  commercial  voca- 
tions were  most  frequently  entered  and  eventually  held  by 
former  pupils  of  the  school ; 

(3)  Interview  employers  in  the  school  service  area  to  see  what 
training  was  desired  of  beginners  and  candidates  for  pro- 
motion ; 

(4)  Review  literature  of  occupations  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  studies  already  indicated ; 

(5)  Get  from  competent  experts  national  trends  in  occupations 
under  consideration ; 

(6)  Select  specific  commercial  vocations  apparently  of  greatest 
value  to  students — both  graduates  and  drop-outs ; 

(7)  Determine  the  beginning  positions  held  in  these  vocations 
by  graduates  and  drop-outs  immediately  after  leaving 
school ; 

(8)  Determine  training  needed  to  supplement  working  expe- 
rience in  beginning  and  intermediate  positions  in  the  vo- 
cations ; 

(9 )  Resurvey  continually  to  keep  objectives  adjusted  to  changes 
in  business  employments ; 

To  determine  learning  exercises  necessary  to  meet  the  voca- 
tional objectives  established,  the  following  steps  need  to  be  fol- 
lowed : 

(1)  Make  job  analyses  of  each  vocation  to  discover  the  specific 
duties  required; 

(2)  Analyze  each  duty  into  abilities — skills,  knowledges,  atti- 
tudes, ideals,  emotional  controls — needed  for  efficient  per- 
formance of  each  duty ; 

(3)  Determine  ability  units  to  be  taught  in  each  class; 

(4)  Select  the  specific  learning  exercises^to  be  used  for  develop- 
ing the  abilities  needed ; 

(5)  Measure  outcomes  of  learning  against  success  in  discharg- 
ing specific  duties. 

Guidance  Function  of  Commercial  Education 

The  following  principles  for  effective  guidance  in  the  commer- 
cial field  are  important : 

First — The  commercial  curriculum  should  recognize  the  vary- 
ing abilities  and  capabilities  in  youth  and  plan  to  utilize  these 
abilities  and  capacities  to  the  best  advantage. 
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Second — The  ability  to  make  effective  social  and  emotional 
adjustments  is  especially  important  in  business  vocations  and  defi- 
nite training  and  guidance  in  this  field  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

Third — Accurate,  comparable,  objective,  significant  and  mean- 
ingful information  is  needed  concerning  each  child  if  guidance  is 
to  be  depended  upon  and  be  of  service  to  youth.  The  cumulative 
record  form  suggested  in  bulletin  No.  81  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  helpful  in  aiding 
teachers  in  carrying  on  guidance  work.  Commercial  programs 
should  include  try-out  experiences  before  a  specific  occupational 
goal  is  agreed  upon. 

Fourth — For  exploratory  and  guidance  value,  elementary  busi- 
ness information  courses  should  be  ofi'ered  as  an  integral  part  of 
each  commercial  program ;  elementary  skill  courses  should  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  serve  as  try-outs  for  discovery  of  aptitudes ;  fail- 
ure in  elementary  business  information  and  skill  courses  should 
be  regarded  as  indicating  lack  of  aptitude  for  success  in  certain 
commercial  vocations.  Success  in  elementary  commercial  subjects 
in  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  should  usually  be  regarded  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  selection  of  a  commercial  curriculum  in  the 
school. 

Fifth — Initial  store  and  clerical  jobs  should  be  considered  as 
beginning  points,  and  not  as  satisfactory  as  end  points  for  busi- 
ness careers.  The  success  of  the  school  training  program  should 
be  measured  in  part  by  the  success  of  graduates  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  after  they  have  had  opportunities  to  advance  in  commer- 
cial lines. 

Organizing  a  Commercial  Curriculum 

Each  community  will  select  from  the  proposed  outline  sucli 
groups  and  subjects  as  are  applicable  to  that  particular  commun- 
ity. A  careful  survey  should  be  made  by  the  high  school  to  deter- 
mine just  which  groups  of  courses  are  in  demand  in  that  com- 
munity. The  organization  is  so  planned,  and  the  sequence  of 
courses  is  so  arranged,  that  a  minimum  number  of  teachers  will 
be  required  to  handle  the  work  of  all  groups  desired.  In  planning 
curricula  for  the  small  high  school,  this  is  one  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties. 

In  determining  the  commercial  curriculum  for  any  given  com- 
munity, a  follow-up  of  the  placement  as  suggested  elsewhere,  of 
all  past  commercial  graduates  for  the  past  five  or  ten  years  is  im- 
portant. Just  as  important  is  a  study  of  the  commercial  graduates 
who  were  not  placed  in  gainful  occupations,  during  the  same 
period.  A  tabulation  of  the  results  will  indicate  the  actual  need  of 
the  community  during  these  years  and  be  valuable  in  projecting 
future  needs. 

In  making  a  study  the  actual  duties  of  gainfully  employed 
workers  of  under-graduate  or  post-graduate  age  is  also  valuable. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  list  workers  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
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or  typists.  Often,  we  find  when  the  actual  activities  and  duties  of 
these  workers  are  analyzed,  that  they  are  not  bookkkeepers,  sten- 
ographers, or  typists,  A  list  of  the  actual  duties  each  performs, 
will  help  in  arriving  at  a  new  alignment  of  job  duties  that  will 
throw  a  light  upon  the  grouping  of  training  activities  in  the 
school.  Frequently  training  emphasized  in  the  high  schools  is 
found  to  be  of  little  use  in  actual  practice  in  the  community. 

Junior  Business  Training  or  Training  for  Every  Day  Business 
is  recommended  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  years.  Every  pupil  in  the 
system  may  well  pursue  this  course.  The  work  may  be  covered  in 
one  semester  if  it  is  limited  to  every  day  practice  material.  By 
developing  the  work  on  an  extended  basis  three  semesters  are 
possible.  The  aims  of  business  activities  in  the  junior  high  school 
are  suggested  as  follows : 

First — To  develop  in  each  pupil,  regardless  of  his  future  calling, 
power  to  express  the  necessary  business  knowledges,  habits  and 
skills,  and  appreciations,  ideals,  and  attitudes  which  will  enable 
him  to  handle  his  social  and  community  life  activities  more  suc- 
cessfully. 

Second — To  give  all  pupils  general  and  utilitarian  business  and 
character  training  that  will  enable  them  to  handle  more  success- 
fully the  personal  business  activities  of  their  lives. 

Third — To  furnish  a  try-out  or  exploratory  business  course  that 
will  guide  all  pupils  educationally  and  vocationally  in  discovering 
whether  or  not  their  interests  and  abilities  are  in  the  commercial 
field. 

Fourth — To  give  general  business  activity  training  that  is  valu- 
able educationally  and  vocationally  to  all  commercial  pupils. 

Fifth — To  furnish  a  try-out  exploratory  business  course  that 
will  guide  commercial  pupils  educationally  and  vocationally  in 
choosing  a  special  business  activity  within  the  field  of  commerce 
for  which  the  pupils  have  special  interest  and  ability. 

Sixth— To  educationally  and  vocationally  guide  pupils  who  must 
leave  school  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  for  the  kind  of 
work  which  surveys  show  is  usually  offered  to  boys  and  girls  of 
junior  high  school  age. 

In  the  tenth  year,  bookkeeping  is  suggested.  Such  a  course  will 
satisfy  the  demand  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  want  book- 
keeping for  general  purposes. 

A  semester  of  typewriting  should  precede  the  initial  offering  of 
shorthand  for  results.  Business  mathematics  is  a  tool  for  the  use 
of  the  bookkeeper  or  the  clerk,  with  the  many  reports,  forms,  and 
other  material  to  be  prepared  and  affords  value  for  personal  use. 
Commercial  and  Economic  Geography  is  offered  to  open  up  the 
entire  fields  of  supply,  production,  markets,  and  their  interrela- 
tionships. 

Differentiation  naturally  begins  with  the  eleventh  year.  Five 
distinct  curriculum  groups  are  suggested.  The  first  group  is  pro- 
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vided  for  pupils  who  desire  general  social-business  subjects.  The 
second  group  will  supply  clerical  training  for  the  majority  of 
those  who  will  be  employed  after  graduation.  There  are  many 
more  "clerks"  than  all  the  other  businesses  combined,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  employed  in  retail  sales  in  the  larger 
centers.  The  clerical  training  course  should  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  major  commercial  industries  and  activities  of  the 
community.  Additional  specific  skill  training  units  may  be  added 
and  made  available  on  a  part-time  or  extension  basis  to  raise  the 
efficiency  of  those  already  employed  or  to  afford  promotional 
possibilities.  Night  school  and  apprenticeship  plans  tend  to  in- 
clude and  emphasize  this  development. 

The  third  group  will  serve  those  who  have  aptitudes  for  tech- 
nical training  in  bookkeeping,  and  the  fourth  field  is  intended  foi' 
those  who  pursue  the  work  in  shorthand. 

A  fifth  group  is  added  for  the  larger  centers.  This  is  the  retail 
selling  group.  Suggestions  for  the  organization  of  a  curriculum  in 
the  field  will  be  found  on  pages  80-81.  The  course  in  salesmanship 
is  suggested  as  a  required  subject  for  most  pupils,  and  can  be 
offered  in  practically  every  community. 

The  required  core  subject  which  applies  to  all  groups  alike,  in 
eludes  English,  Social  Studies,  Health  and  Music. 

In  a  very  small  high  school,  the  first  and  second  groups  are  the 
only  groups  that  can  be  offered.  If  room,  teaching  force,  and  the 
local  placement  prospects  permit  the  third  group  may  be  added. 
In  the  small  schools  the  use  of  directed  study  materials  utilizing 
correspondence  study  techniques  may  be  found  advantageous. 

In  the  larger  centers,  the  fifth  group  (retail  selling)  will  take 
precedence  over  one  of  the  other  groups,  since  it  provides  voca- 
tional training  of  a  large  group  of  workers.  Only  those  who  pos- 
sess the  necessary  personal  qualifications  should  be  permitted  to 
enroll  in  this  group. 

So  far  as  equipment  is  concerned,  the  small  high  school  should 
not  provide  initially  for  elaborate  equipment  of  unknown  value. 
Begin  with  such  equipment  as  is  possible  and  expand  the  equip- 
ment as  the  plan  grows.  Ascertain  in  a  given  community  just 
what  machines  high  school  graduates  are  called  upon  to  operate 
and  build  from  that  point.  Along  with  machine  equipment,  insist 
upon  good,  proper  and  substantial  furniture.  Supplies,  including 
textbooks,  materials,  etc.,  must  be  available  for  effective  work. 
The  use  of  tables  instead  of  desks  make  for  a  much  more  flexible 
seating  plan. 

In  smaller  schools  it  may  be  undesirable  to  offer  any  except  a 
very  limited  offering.  Such  a  plan  as  the  following  with  possible 
alterations  should  be  considered. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Years  (alternating  years) — Junior  Business 
Training  alternated  with  commercial  and  Economic  Geography. 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years  (alternating  years) — Bookkeeping- 
alternated  with  Salesmanship  and  Commercial  Law. 
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Schools  employing  one  full-time  teacher  may  find  the  following 
suggestions  helpful : 

Tenth  Year — Junior  Business  Training. 

Eleventh  Year — Bookkeeping;  Typewriting. 

Twelfth  Year — Commercial  and  Economic  Geography — Sales- 
manship, 1/2 ;  Commercial  Law,  1/0 ;  Typewriting,  1/0 ;  Office 
Practice, 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  OFFERINGS 

Grades  10-11-12 


Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

10th  Year 

a  weelc  ( 1 ) 

11th  Year 

a  Week  (1)     12th  Year  (3) 

a  Week  (1) 

English   

World  History . 

Biology   

Health   

Activities   

Music   


Social  Business 

Geography    .  .  .  . 
Business  Math- 
ematics .... 
Typewriting    .  . 


1.', 


PROGRAM  CONSTANTS 

English   4 

American   History  or 

P.O.D  4 

Health  3 

Activities   3 

Music   1 

CURRICULUM 
CONSTANTS 


rtookkeeping 
Typewriting  . 
S;ilesmanship 


Clerical  Practice  Curriculum 


Geography    .  .  .  . 

Business  Math- 
ematics .... 
Typewriting    .  . 


Bookkeeping  Curriculum 

Geography  .... 

Business  Math- 
ematics   Vz 

Typewriting   Vz 


Shorthand  Curriculum 

Geography  .... 

Business  Math- 
ematics   % 

Typewriting   % 


Geography    .  .  . 

Business  Math- 
ematics   .  .  .  . 
Typewriting    .  . 


English  (2) 

Health   

Activities  .  . 
Music   


Business  Law. 
Business  Org. 

and  Mgt. .  .  . 
Business 

Economics 

Elective   

Elective   


Clerical  Practice  I . 
Typewriting    .  .  .  . 

Bookkeep'-ng     .  .  .  . 


Clerical  Practice  II 
Business  Org. 

and  Mgt. 
Business 

Economics 
Business  Law. 
Salesmanship 


4 

Bookkeeping  .... 

r 

5 

Typewriting   

i;,  r, 

Business    Law  ,  .  . 

.  % 

4 

4 

Salesmanship  .... 

l/o  4 

Business  Org. 

4 

.  Vi 

4 

Business 

Economics    .  .  . 

V' 

4 

Office  Practice .  .  . 

'■  % 

5 

4  Shorthand  

r> 

Shorthand  

,5 

Shorthand   

h 

Typewriting   .  .  .  . 

.  % 

5 

4  Typewriting   

5 

Business 

4 

Economics    .  .  . 

. 

4 

Business  Law  .  .  . 

■ 

4 

Office  Practice .  .  . 

■  V2 

5 

Salesmanship     .  . 

.  Vz 

4 

(4) 

4         Retail  Selling  .... 

4 

Retail    Selling    .  . 

4 

Store   Practice    .  . 

10 

Store  Practice  .  . 

IB 

4        Bookkeeping  .... 

5 

Mi 

V2 


(1)  Each  period  60  minutes  in  length. 

(2)  In  schools  desiring  to  do  so,  12th  year  English  may  be  devoted  to  Business  English 

(3)  In  small  schools  problems   of  democracy  should  be  offered  instead  of  a  separate 
course  in  business  economics. 

(4)  For  details  of  the  retail  selling  curriculum,  see  pages   80-85.  Program  constants 
will  need  to  be  reorganized  for  retail  selling  group. 
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Qualifications  of  Teachers 

It  is  desirable  that  teachers  not  only  meet  state  certification 
requirements,  but  also  have  some  business  experience.  Business 
experience  is  desirable  as  a  commercial  teacher  requirement  so  that 
those  responsible  for  developing  instruction  may  emphasize  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  phases  of  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  essential  that  local  school  authorities  assume  responsibility 
for  the  placement  of  as  many  students  as  possible  who  are  quali- 
fied for  employment.  Placement  alone  is  not  enough.  The  attempt 
should  be  made  to  fit  every  boy  and  girl  into  the  kind  of  position 
for  which  he  or  she  is  best  suited  by  education  and  personal  char- 
acteristics. Students  who  are  placed  should  be  followed  up  to 
insure,  insofar  as  possible,  merited  advancement.  This  service 
will  eliminate  much  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and  will  furnish  the 
services  of  a  counsellor  and  friend  at  a  time  when  such  is  most 
needed.  The  withdrawal  of  protection  of  school  and  home  when 
definite  and  critical  decisions  have  to  be  made  is  frequently  too 
severe  a  strain  for  young  minds.  Effective  guidance  is  commer- 
cial education  will  be  a  steadying  and  rationalizing  influence  dur- 
ing the  critical  period  of  youth  and  will  protect  boys  and  girls 
against  unwise  employment  conditions,  and  aid  them  in  matters 
of  finance,  promotion,  health,  and  morals. 

The  qualifications  for  teaching  certificates  in  the  commercial 
field  are  as  follows : 

Types  of  certificates  issued 

A.  Standard 

1.  Temporary — Issued  for  two  years  upon  graduation  from  a 
four  year  (130  semester  hours)  approved  commercial 
teacher  preparation  curriculum,  including  twelve  semester 
hours  in  education  and  six  semester  hours  in  student- 
teaching. 

2.  Permanent — Instead  for  life  upon  evidence  of  four  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  commercial  subjects  on  a  State  Cer- 
tificate at  least  two  of  which  shall  have  been  on  a  Tem- 
porary Standard  Certificate  with  a  rating  of  "middle"  or 
better. 

B.  College 

1.  Provisional — Issued  for  three  years  to  graduates  of  ap- 
proved four  year  teacher  preparation  curriculums  in  com- 
mercial education  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Permanent — Issued  for  life  upon  evidence  of  three  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  on  a  Pro- 
visional College  Certificate  with  a  rating  of  "middle"  or 
better  plus  six  semester  hours  of  additional  credit  of  col- 
legiate grade,  one-half  of  which  must  be  professional. 
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The  limitations  of  these  certificates  are : 

A.  Each  certificate  issued  shall  have  written  on  its  face  those 
subjects  which  the  holder  is  entitled  to  teach. 

B.  No  commercial  teacher  shall  teach  any  subjects  not  appearing 
upon  his  certificate. 

C.  Commercial  subjects  will  be  written  on  a  commercial  certificate 
or  on  a  college  certificate  for  teaching  high  school  subjects  up- 
on the  presentation  of  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
selected  from  an  approved  commercial  teacher  preparation 
curriculum.  The  minimum  requirements  in  specific  commercial 
subjects  follow: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  12  semester  hours 

Business  Writing   3  semester  hours 

Commercial  and  Economic  Geogi'aphy,  6  semester  hours 

Commercial  Law    6  semester  hours 

Commercial  Mathematics   3  semester  hours 

Office  Practice   3  semester  hours 

Salesmanship    3  semester  hours 

Shorthand    9  semester  hours 

Typewriting    6  semester  hours 

Junior  Business  Training   3  semester  hours 

Economics    6  semester  hours 

Retail  Selling   12  semester  hours 

Business  English  requires 

(a)  Twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  English,  plus 

(b)  Not  less  than  two  (2)  semester  hours  in  Business  Eng- 
lish or  Correspondence. 

Registration  of  certificates : 

"No  teacher  shall  teach  in  any  public  school  of  this  Common- 
wealth, any  branch  which  he  has  not  been  properly  certified  to 
teach."  School  Code,  Section  1301. 

"Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  every  holder  of  a 
certificate  of  any  kind,  shall  present  it  for  registration  to  the 
proper  superintendent  who  shall  record  its  kind,  number  and  date 
of  issue,  together  with  the  branches  which  it  covers.  Whenever 
new  branches  are  added  to  any  certificate,  these  shall  be  added  to 
the  record  upon  presentation  of  said  certificate  to  the  Superin- 
tendent." School  Code,  Section  1324. 

Supervision  of  Commercial  Subjects 

For  the  complete  functioning  of  commercial  education  it  is  im- 
portant that  supervisory  service  be  provided.  Supervision  is  nec- 
essary for  efficiency  and  economy  of  pupils'  and  teachers'  time  and 
energy.  In  the  larger  cities,  the  supervisor  is  usually  a  director  of 
commercial  education  with  an  oflflce  in  the  administrative  building 
of  the  school  board.  He  may  have  specialists  under  his  direction 
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who  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  various  subjects.  In  a  smaller  system  other  plans 
of  supervisory  organization,  part  or  full  time,  must  be  evolved. 

The  duties  of  each  supervisor  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
situations  with  which  he  must  deal.  In  school  systems  with  one 
high  school,  the  person  in  closest  touch  with  commercial  educa- 
tional results  and  needs  will  be  the  principal  or  department  head. 

It  is  essential  that  the  person  responsible  for  supervision  keep 
in  contact  with  business  developments  as  well  as  developments  in 
commercial  education  and  in  education  generally.  He  should  know 
the  jobs  which  are  open  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  and 
to  the  drop-outs,  and  the  qualifications  for  these  jobs.  He  should 
also  know  wherein  boys  and  girls  going  into  jobs  fail.  He  must 
be  equipped  to  render  service  to  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the 
school  before  graduation. 

The  general  supervisory  duties  of  a  director  of  instruction  in 
charge  of  commercial  education  will  include,  among  other  duties, 
the  following : 

1.  Discovering,  formulating,  and  solving  instructional  prob- 
lems. 

2.  Constructing  the  course  of  study. 

3.  Devising,  testing,  and  selecting  methods  of  teaching. 

4.  Formulating  tests  and  methods  of  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  instruction. 

5.  Determining  the  degree  of  efliciency  to  be  adopted  as 
standard. 

6.  Formulating  standards  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  organ- 
ization. 

7.  Formulating  methods  of  diagnosis  and  methods  of  remedial 
teaching. 

8.  Rendering  assistance  "upon  call,"  i.e.,  if  requested  to  do  so. 

9.  Doing  such  experimental  and  pure  research  work  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of  instruction. 

10.  Search  for  "high  spots"  in  his  own  and  other  school  systems 
and  from  other  sources;  digesting  reports  of  "low  spots" 
and  "high  spots"  from  his  own  and  other  school  systems; 
formulating  items  of  value  for  transmission  to  the  system, 
and  presenting  the  same  to  the  administrative  officers. 

11.  Cooperatively  appraising  the  instructional  effects  of  the  work 
of  other  departments  as  they  relate  to  commercial  education, 
and  making  suggestions  to  the  superintendent  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  work  of  other  departments  as  it  affects  his 
own  specific  work. 
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The  following  general  abilities  are  suggested  as  desirable  out- 
comes in  commercial  courses.  The  word  ability  is  used  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  including  all  the  understandings,  reasoning, 
habits,  skills,  mind  sets,  attitudes,  ideals,  and  desirable  emotional 
reactions  necessary  for  and  involved  in  the  effective  conduct  of 
any  activity. 

1.  The  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  people  in  business  rela- 
tionships. 

2.  The  ability  to  use  effectively  in  business  activities  means  of 
expression  and  communication  including  oral  English,  writ- 
ten English,  handwriting,  typewriting,  graphic  methods  of 
presentation,  mathematical  symbols,  and  other  means  of  ex- 
pression and  communication. 

3.  The  ability  to  use  effectively  in  business  activities  the  tools 
required  for  acquiring  further  learnings,  such  as  reading, 
studying,  use  of  reference  books,  and  of  constructive  think- 
ing-reasoning. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  effectively  the  common  business  services 
and  agencies  of  the  community. 

5.  The  ability  to  understand  and  sympathetically  appreciate  the 
economic  service  rendered  by  the  common  business  and  social 
agencies  of  the  community,  to  understand  their  economic  re- 
lationships with  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and 
with  other  Countries  of  the  world. 

6.  The  ability  to  conduct  business  affairs  more  economically  and 
satisfactorily. 

7.  The  ability  to  manage,  or  participate  in  the  management  of 
the  business  affairs  of  any  small  organization,  such  as  school, 
business,  social,  fraternal,  religious,  or  civic. 

8.  The  ability  to  direct  ones  own  growth  efficiently  in  acquiring 
further  business  abilities  as  they  are  needed. 

9.  The  ability  to  interpret  one's  own  activities  in  terms  of  their 
•social  and  economic  significance. 

10.  The  ability  to  successfully  meet  new  situations  arising  in 
connection  with  business  activities. 

11.  The  ability  to  adjust  expenditures  to  the  economic  level  in 
which  one  finds  one's  self. 

12.  The  ability  to  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  interests  connected 
with  economic  activities  and  relationships. 

13.  The  ability  to  select,  locate,  and  obtain  the  particular  kind 
of  business  or  commercial  occupation  in  which  the  most  sat- 
isfactory service  can  be  rendered. 

14.  The  ability  to  render  satisfactory  service  in  a  chosen  com- 
mercial or  business  occupation. 
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Social  Business  Subjects 

Commercial  and  economic  geography,  business  law  and  business 
economics  help  pupils  to  acquire  a  background  for  understanding 
the  world  of  business.  Commercial  and  economic  geography  pro- 
vides the  pupil  with  an  understanding  of  the  physical  factors 
underlying  pi-oduction  and  distribution  of  economic  goods.  A 
study  of  business  law  acquaints  pupils  with  the  general  legal 
principles  relating  to  business.  Business  economics  considers  the 
economic  principles  governing  production,  distribution,  consump- 
tion and  exchange,  and  how  they  affect  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  business. 

Objectives  of  social  business  subjects: 

1.  To  provide  pupils  who  plan  to  go  into  business  with  infor- 
mation and  a  point  of  view  which  will  aid  them  in  under- 
standing and  appreciating  the  physical,  social  and  economic 
basis  of  modern  business. 

2.  To  inform  pupils  concerning  their  rights,  privileges,  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  producers  and  consumers. 

Ability  to  find  information,  to  appraise  it,  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion, to  stand  on  one's  feet  and  express  opinions  clearly,  and  to 
realize  the  value  of  cooperation  in  all  human  relationships  are  the 
most  important  learnings.  For  this  reason,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines are  good  supplemental  text  material  for  social  business 
subjects. 

Commercial  Law 

Commercial  law  is  most  easily  taught  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
years.  Two  semesters  may  be  devoted  to  it.  If  only  one  semes- 
ter can  be  given  to  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  limit  the  material 
covered  to  "contracts"  and  to  one  or  two  special  applications  of 
contracts,  such  as  "negotiable  instruments." 

Because  most  commercial  law  textbooks  have  been  written 
by  lawyers,  the  subject  is  too  often  taught  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  attorney,  or  judge,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  business 
man.  The  student  is  required  to  render  judgment  of  hypho- 
thetical  cases,  instead  of  being  taught  to  conduct  his  affairs  so 
as  to  avoid  litigation.  In  the  ideal  commercial  law  class,  the  stu- 
dent is  given  practice  in  making  oral  contracts,  in  making  and 
accepting  offers.,  in  writing  letters  involving  contractual  rela- 
tionships, and  in  doing  all  these  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
out  of  trouble.  This  necessarily  requires  close  correlation  of 
commercial  law  with  salesmanship,  business  English,  and  sim- 
ilar subjects. 

Commercial  and  Economic  Geography 

Commercial  geography  is  a  foundation  subject  upon  which 
other  commercial  subjects  such  as  economics  and  salesmanship, 
are  based ;  hence,  it  should  come  fairly  early  in  the  commercial 
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curriculum.  Two  semesters  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Today  every  nation  is  a  far  flung  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic empire,  tied  together  with  countless  strands  of  interlock- 
ing interests.  Business  as  carried  on  under  modern  conditions  de- 
mands a  knowledge  of  the  four  corners  of  the  eaith,  of  the  re- 
sources of  all  regions,  of  the  world's  trade  routes,  of  the  cli- 
matic and  physical  characteristics  of  all  lands.  The  manufac- 
turer must  know  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials  for  his  fac- 
tories, he  must  know  the  geographic  and  economic  conditions 
undei-  which  those  materials  are  produced,  he  must  know  the 
routes  by  which  they  reach  him,  and  he  must  know  the  geo- 
graphic facts  concerning  his  markets.  Upon  these  conditions 
depend  his  methods  of  manufacturing,  his  system  of  packing  and 
shipping,  and  even  in  some  cases,  the  terms  of  payment.  The 
following  timely  article  in  a  newspaper  of  February  16th, 
1933,  illustrates  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  extending  beyond 
the  confines  of  our  local  environment. 

"Arrangements  for  a  Pittsburgh  conference  of.  hundreds  of 
the  nation's  leading  industrialists  on  way  to  spur  economic 
recovery  by  removing  international  trade  restrictions  were 
made  here  yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  .  .  .  'The  Pittsburgh  convention,'  said 
the  President  of  the  Council,  'is  a  timely  event.  It  meets 
when  the  most  serious  questions,  some  of  them  unprece- 
dented, that  have  ever  confronted  American  foreign  trade 
require  the  combined  judgment  of  foreign  traders  if  we 
are  to  make  headway  in  solving  them  ...  To  restore 
American  faith  in  the  fundamental  necessity  of  our  foreign 
trade — this  is  the  essential  purpose  of  the  convention  .  .  . 
The  level  of  our  own  prosperity  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  the  level  reached  in  other  countries.'  Among  the  sub- 
jects on  which  addresses  will  be  made  are  :  Ocean  Shipping 
Problems;  Trade  with  the  British  Empire;  Our  Relations 
with  Latin  America ;  International  Barter." 

This  item  I'eveals  how  the  complexity  of  the  modern  world 
demands  geographic  understandings  and  through  these  under- 
standings geographic  orientation.  It  indicates  clearly  that  eco- 
nomic geography  has  a  definite,  distinctive  contribution  to  make 
to  the  education  of  the  high  school  student.  Frequently  eco- 
nomic geography  has  been  considered  merely  as  a  fairly  desir- 
able course  for  high  school  students  but  not  at  all  necessary; 
moreover,  it  had  no  particular  function.  Now  with  a  program 
of  geographic  instruction  based  on  scientific  studies  and  with 
definite  gradation  of  materials  and  tools  presented  to  the  cur- 
riculum makers  and  widely  accepted  as  sound  educationally, 
economic  geography  as-sumes  an  important  place  in  the  high 
school  curriculum.  It  is  a  vital  part  in  the  whole  program  of 
geographic  instruction  of  the  public  school. 

Geographic  understandings  which  have  to  do  with  specific 
major  human  activities  and  their  world  distribution  are  intro- 
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duced  in  economic  geography.  All  major  activities  which  have 
a  world-wide  distribution,  and  consequently  international  sig- 
nificance, are  traced.  Therefore,  the  type  of  major  understanding 
to  be  developed  in  economic  geography  has  to  do  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  world's  commercial  pattern  is  related 
to  natural  factors  and  conditions  throughout  the  world,  through 
the  acti\4ties  involved  in  producing  and  transporting  the  majoi' 
comm'odities  entering  world  trade.  Such  an  understanding  is 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  minor  understandings.  It  in- 
volves understandings  of  (1)  the  activities  involved  in  produc- 
ing and  handling  each  major  commodity  within  the  producing 
regions  (2)  the  activities  involved  in  the  consumption  of  the 
commiodity  in  the  consuming  regions  (3)  the  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  transporting  of  the  commodity  from  the  pro- 
ducing to  the  consuming  region. 

1.  Objectives  of  Economic  Geography* 

A.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  major  commodity 
movements  to  world  trade  routes,  to  the  major  producing 
regions,  and  to  the  major  consuming  regions. 

B.  An  initial  undei'standing  of  the  relation  of  the  world's 
transportation  pattern  to  the  configuration  of  land  areas, 
to  great-circle  distances,  to  air  currents,  and  to  the  major 
commercial  regions. 

C.  An  initial  understanding  of  the  growth  and  the  location  of 
commercial  centers  as  related  to  the  commercial  industrial 
of  the  surrounding  area,  to  position  in  a  route  pattern,  and 
to  qualities  of  the  immediate  site. 

D.  An  understanding  of  the  general  nature  of  the  trade  of 
each  major  commercial  region,  and  of  how  the  trade  is  re- 
lated through  productive  industries  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

E.  A  recognition  that  the  large  and  diversified  trade  of  major 
commercial  regions  reflects  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
natural  resources  and  also  human  initiative  in  capitaliz- 
ing these  resources. 

F.  An  initial  understanding  of  the  limitations  imposed  on 
commercial  output  by  unfavorable  natural  conditions,  such 
as  aridity,  ruggedness,  poverty  in  mineral  resources,  or 
shortness  of  frost-free  season. 

G.  A  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  commodity  move- 
ments and  of  commercial  regions.  .  .. 

H.  The  habit  of  verifying  or  checking  generalized  statements 
about  commercial  rank  and  commercial  conditions  by 
checking  them  against  reliable  sources. 

*Quoted  and  adapted  from  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  Thirty-Second 
Yearboolc,  "The  Teaching  of  Geography,"  pp.  290,  297-8.  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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I.  A  knowledge  of  and  the  habit  of  consulting  such  standard 
sources  of  statistical  data  as:  Department  of  Agricultural 
Yearbook,  Commerce  Yearbook,  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce),  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Ability  to  read  statistical  tables  and  to  select  the  pertinent 
facts  bearing  upon  a  problem  in  economic  geography. 

K.  Ability  to  locate  places  in  terms  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
L.  Ability  to  use  pictures  as  evidence  for  or  against  a  hypothe- 
,  sis  regarding  technique  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  re- 
gions. 

M.  Ability  to  read  and  construct  graphs  of  a  complex  nature, 
such  as  those  comparing  the  time  distribution  of  two  or 
more  climatic  phenomena,  those  showing  time  coincidences 
between  human  activities  and  climatic  phenomena,  and 
those  comparing  the  trend  of  two  or  more  lines  of  trade. 

N.  Ability  to  translate  into  descriptive  statements  the  infor- 
mation regarding  economic  conditions  shown  on  maps. 

0.  Ability  to  translate  descriptive  or  statistical  statements  into 
map  symbols. 

P.  An  attitude  of  fairness  toward  the  conflicting  problems 
that  arise  among  nations  from  world  trade. 

'    t  i.  Business  Organization 

Business  organization,  or  business  administration  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  picture  of  business 
as  a  whole  and  to  correlate  the  commercial  subjects  which  the 
student  has  studied  with  business  itself.  Hence,  it  should  be  of- 
fered quite  late  in  the  curriculum,  ])referably  in  the  twelfth  year. 
The  teaching  of  business  organization  should  not  be  attempted  ex- 
cept in  a  highly  developed  commercial  curriculum  and  in  a  school 
having  at  least  three  or  four  commercial  teachers.  One  semester 
is  sufficient  for  the  subject. 

If  a  course  in  business  organization  is  offered,  it  should  be  tied 
up  with  the  local  community.  A  study  may  be  made  of  the  internal 
organization  of  local  manufacturing  companies,  of  stores,  and  of 
banks.  Copies  of  organization  charts  obtained  from  such  different 
lines  of  business  should  be  socialized.  In  some  cases,  students 
may  be  required  to  prepare  simple  organization  charts.  The  text- 
book and  project  work  may  be  supplemented  by  talks  on  the  or- 
ganzation  of  local  firms  given  by  local  business  executives. 

'  Business  Economics 

If  a  course  in  business  economics  is  offered,  it  should  be  given 
late  in  the  curriculum,  preferably  in  the  twelfth  year.  One  semes- 
ter is  sufficient  to  devote  to  this  subject.  ,  .  _         .    ...  Vv  : 
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Economic  theories  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  present- 
day  economic  problems  should  be  stressed.  The  teacher  of  eco- 
nomics should  make  every  effort  to  correlate  the  subject  with  the 
subjects  of  civics,  history,  commercial  law,  and  business  organi- 
zation. Many  of  the  topics  offered  in  business  economics  are  also 
studied  in  problems  of  democracy  and  similar  courses,  hence,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  omit  business  economics  from  many  commercial 
curricula. 

1^  Handwriting 

[  Formal  instruction  in  handwriting  is  provided  in  the  elementary 

grades.  Many  pupils,  by  the  time  they  have  completed  this  instruc- 
tion, are  able  to  write,  up  to  the  business  standard  of  speed  and 
quality.  Due  to  bad  habits  in  rapid  note  taking,  to  the  fact  that 
some  teachers  fail  to  insist  on  handwriting  of  high  quality,  and 
to  an  idea  of  "individuality"  in  writing,  many  pupils  lose  their 
skill  in  handwriting  during  the  high  school  years.  Every  teacher 
requiring  written  work  should  insist  on  well  written  papers.  Res- 
toration classes  for  pupils  whose  handwriting  is  below  standard 
are  necessary  and  should  be  provided.  These  restoration  classes 
are  of  importance  to  pupils  who  plan  to  take  the  bookkeeping,  the 
retail  selling,  or  the  clerical  vocational  major.  Employers  insist 
more  upon  satisfactory  handwriting,  good  spelling,  and  speed  and 
accuracy  in  calculating,  than  upon  practically  any  other  skill.  In 
restoration  classes,  pupils  should  be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  speed  and  quality  of  their  handwriting  competently 
tested  and  diagnosed  and  to  obtain  remedial  instruction  and  prac- 
tice when  and  whei'e  needed. 

Handwriting  is  a  skill,  and  must  be  made  automatic.  When  it 
deteriorates  through  neglect  or  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  a 
specimen  should  be  procured,  diagnosed,  and  remedial  drills  pre- 
scribed. The  teacher  should  not  attempt  the  entire  breaking  down 
of  the  system  of  handwriting,  but  should  rather  select  the  most 
glaring  faults  and  supply  the  pupil  with  a  drill  intended  to  correct 
the  error. 

In  most  high  schools,  instruction  in  handwriting  is  given  in  res- 
toration classes.  A  restoration  class  should  not  be  regarded,  either 
by  pupil  or  teacher,  as  a  punishment.  A  qualified  teacher  of  hand- 
writing should  be  assigned  to  a  restoration  class  as  a  regular  as- 
signment. Attendance  upon  such  classes  should  be  regarded  as  an 
opportunity. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  of  handwriting  instruction,  refer  to 
Bulletin  54,  Commercial  Course  in  Handwriting  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

Business  Arithmetic 

It  should  be  a  function  of  the  arithmetic  offered  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  junior  high  school  to  prepare  pupils  to  enter  upon 
the  commercial  curriculum  without  arithmetic  disabilities.  Unfor- 
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tunately  many  boys  and  girls  enter  the  high  school  without  a  fun- 
damental background  in  arithmetic.  For  these  pupils  a  course  in 
arithmetic  is  essential.  The  arithmetic  taught  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  has  often  been  treated  extensively,  but 
not  intensively  enough  to  provide  pupils  with  required  facility  at 
the  time  they  undertake  a  vocational  course  or  accept  a  position. 
Business  arithmetic  offered  in  the  Commercial  Curriculum  should 
provide,  among  other  things,  for  enough  drill  to  enable  pupils  to 
perform  the  fundamental  operations  quickly  and  accurately.  Prob- 
lems used  should  be  based  on  knowledge  and  factors  within  the 
experience  of  pupils,  and  upon  the  facilities  they  will  need  in  mas- 
tering a  vocational  business  course. 

In  some  schools  a  second,  more  comprehensive  course  in  busi- 
ness arithmetic  is  offered  in  one  semester  of  the  twelfth  or  last 
year,  and  includes  such  topics  as  stocks,  bonds,  foreign  exchange, 
custom  duties,  taxes,  and  corporation  problems.  A  twelfth  year 
pupil  has  a  more  comprehensive  background  of  understanding  for 
this  advanced  study,  and  it  further  provides  needed  training  at  a 
time  when  the  pupil  is  about  to  enter  employment. 

Objectives  of  business  arithmetic  include: 

1.  To  provide  pupils  with  the  opportunity  to  have  their  knowl- 
edge of  and  skill  in  performing  fundamental  arithmetical 
processes  tested  and  diagnosed. 

2.  To  provide  remedial  instruction  in  and  drill  upon  perform- 
ing the  fundamental  processes  and  upon  problem  solving, 
when  needed. 

Use  should  be  made  of  tests  in  order  to  diagnose  the  needs  of 
pupils  and  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  instruction 
needed.  In  order  to  pursue  most  of  the  commercial  majors  effi- 
ciently, a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  speed  in  performing  the 
fundamental  processes  is  required. 

Program  placement: 

Business  arithmetic  should  be  offered  prior  to  beginning  the 
study  of  a  vocational  major  in  the  eleventh  year.  Arithmetic  will 
be  incidental  to  the  proper  working  out  of  projects  in  a  vocational 
major  devoted  to  bookkeeping,  retail  selling,  or  clerical  practice. 
It  may  be  offered  for  one  or  more  semesters. 

Shorthand 

Shorthand  is  one  of  the  vocational  majors.  When  mastered,  it 
is  a  valuable  accomplishment.  Since  it  is  a  skill,  one  should  have 
certain  qualities  in  order  to  master  it.  Not  everyone  has  the  man- 
ual and  mental  dexterity,  the  patience,  the  industry,  the  coordi- 
nation, or  the  memory  to  do  this.  Pupils  who  show  a  lack  of  these 
qualities,  or  who  start  the  study  and  do  not  succeed  in  it  should 
be  guided  into  another  major.  Some  schools  may  find  it  inadvisable 
because  of  a  lack  of  employment  opportunities  to  offer  a  vocational 
major  in  shorthand. 
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Objectives  include: 

1.  To  provide  training  in  shorthand  for  those  who  are  capable 
of  acquiring  the  skill  on  at  least  a  minimum  vocational  level. 

2.  To  instruct  pupils  concerning  desirable  traits  for  stenogra- 
phers, and  how  to  develop  them. 

Shorthand  can  be  taught  to  capable  pupils  in  two  years.  Those 
who  need  more  time  than  this  should  usually  not  be  encouraged 
to  pursue  the  study  of  shorthand  as  a  vocational  major.  Since 
writing  shorthand  is  a  skill  which  deteriorates  when  not  practiced, 
and  since  employers  prefer  stenographers  of  mature  training, 
shorthand  should  be  placed  in  the  program  as  near  completion 
of  the  course  as  possible.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  the  most  common 
practice  to  place  shorthand  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years. 

An  adequate  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  handwriting  and  in  us- 
ing correct  English  and  spelling;  junior  business  training  and  ele- 
mentary bookkeeping  for  general  business  information  are  val- 
uable helps  for  those  who  take  shorthand. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  content,  specific  objectives, 
and  methods,  refer  to  Bulletin  66,  Course  of  Study  in  Shorthand 
for  Senior  High  Schools,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 

Office  Practice  (l) 

1.  Introduction. 

Office  practice  is  a  vocational  major  which  may  be  offered  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  Pupils  who  elect  to  take  the  major 
learn  various  clerical  skills,  machine  calculation,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  other  office  devices. 

Objectives  include: 

a.  To  provide  pupils  with  an  understanding,  efficiency,  and 
marketable  skill  in  clerical  abilities  and  machine  operations. 

b.  To  instruct  pupils  concerning  desirable  traits  for  clerks  and 
office  workers  and  how  to  develop  them. 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  the  eleventh  year  include :  Clerical 
business  forms,  business  reference  books,  mailing  devices  and  fil- 
ing equipment.  Since  much  of  the  work  will  be  handwritten  it 
should  be  performed  on  bookkeeping  desks  or  tables.  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  may  include  some  special,  typewriting  projects. 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  the  twelfth  year  include:  Calculat- 
ing, duplicating,  dictating,  transcribing,  billing  and  bookkeeping 
machines,  the  kinds  and  number  to  be  decided  by  the  needs  of 
workers  in  the  community  served.  Three  plans  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  office  machines  are  favored :  Battery  instruction,  rotat- 
ing instruction,  integrated  office  instruction.  Battery  instruction 
is  the  plan  used  in  elementary  typewriting.  It  makes  necessary  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  each  type  of  machine  upon  which 
class  instruction  may  be  given.  It  is  costly  and  impractical  for 

(1)  Most  schools  today  call  this  course  office  practice.  As  herein  planned,  the  first 
year's  work  is  primarily  clerical  practice;  the  second  year's  work,  primarily  machine  op- 
eration and  office  practice. 
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all  but  the  largest  schools.  The  rotating  plan  is  most  favored. 
Rooms  are  provided  with  a  variety  of  machines  and  each  pupil 
works  on  each  type  according  to  a  rotating  schedule.  The  inte- 
grated office  plan  follows  an  office  organization,  and  pupils  per- 
form office  jobs  and  are  promoted  through  the  whole  range  of 
employment  experiences  provided.  It  is  complicated  and  difficult 
to  organize  and  carry  through  in  most  situations. 

If  office  practice  is  offered  as  a  vocational  major,  the  last  two 
years  in  high  school  may  be  devoted  to  it.  In  the  eleventh  year  the 
work  offered  should  be  based  on  a  practical  training  in  various 
kinds  of  clerical  skills.  In  the  twelfth  year,  pupils  should  continue 
the  clerical  practice  according  to  a  contract  plan ;  in  other  words, 
the  work  should  be  based  on  practical  office  projects.  These 
projects  will  involve  practice  upon,  and  the  use  of  those  types  of 
office  machines  and  devices  which  are  in  common  use  in  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  school  or  the  offices  where  the  pupils  find  em- 
ployment. Should  the  needs  of  pupils  not  warrant  teaching  office 
practice  as  a  vocational  major,  the  content  and  time  allotment 
may  be  modified  to  meet  local  conditions. 

Junior  business  training,  business  arithmetic,  elementary  book- 
keeping, and  one  year  of  typewriting,  the  typewriting  restored  in 
either  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  are  desirable  prerequisites  to  the 
office  practice  curriculum. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  plan  of  organization  and  of 
the  projects  to  be  used  in  an  office  practice  course  will  be  given 
by  a  course  of  study  now  in  preparation. 

Typewriting 

One  of  the  criteria  for  determining  the  worth  of  a  subject  is 
the  frequency  which  the  outcome  of  understanding,  of  knowledge, 
or  of  skill,  is  used  in  general  life  activities.  By  this  criterion  of 
use,  typewriting  will  rank  high  in  importance,  for  great  numbers 
of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  are  using  the  typewriter  in 
personal  and  business  communications.  Many  of  these  users  of 
the  typewriter  are  sight  operators  and  are  thus  handicapped  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  trained  in  the  fundamental  techniques 
of  operation.  The  handicap  is  two-fold :  It  means  the  loss  of  fa- 
cility of  expression  and  a  loss  of  time. 

The  ability  to  typewrite  is  as  important  for  the  college-going 
student  as  it  is  for  the  commercial  student  whose  aim  is  to  go 
into  the  business  world  upon  graduation  from  the  high  school. 
The  insistent  request  for  typewriting  made  by  high  school  pupils 
from  the  academic  or  general  curriculum  has  not  been  granted 
because  of  inadequate  equipment  and  limited  teaching  personnel. 
It  is  this  lack  of  facilities  which  represents  the  first  administra- 
tive difficulty  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  make  available  to  all 
secondary  pupils  the  opportunity  to  develop  typing  skill  for  per- 
sonal as  well  as  vocational  use.  If  additional  equipment  cannot  be 
provided,  it  is  possible  to  take  care  of  the  requests  for  typewrit- 
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ing  made  by  non-commercial  students  by  scheduling  classes  for 
half  periods  of  instruction,  altei'nated  with  study  hall  assign- 
ments. The  difficulty  of  teaching  should  not  be  further  compli- 
cated by  sclieduling  classes  for  two  periods  a  week,  and  other 
classes  for  three  periods  a  week.  There  is  some  research  evidence 
which  may  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  25  or  30  minute  period 
is  as  productive  of  skill  in  the  first  semester  of  typewriting  as  is 

'  .  the  longer  period. 

There  is  essentially  little  difference  in  the  teaching  technique 
or  the  teaching  materials  to  be  used  in  the  personal  and  vocational 
typing  class.  Both  groups  of  students  find  the  problem  of  devel- 
oping typing  power  to  begin  with  the  techniques  of  typing  skill. 
With  both  groups,  together  with  this  development  of  skill  must 
go  the  development  of  the  ability  to  make  intelligent  use  of  skill. 

;     The  chief  difference  between  the  work  of  the  two  groups  is  in  the 

'  .  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  typing,  and  in  the  levels 
of  skill  achieved.  For  personal  use  typists,  one  semester  or  at  the 
most  one  year  of  typing,  one  period  a  day,  is  all  that  can  be  jus- 
tified. With  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  with  the  use  of 
more  scientifically  developed  materials  of  learning,  even  for  the 
vocational  groups,  three  semeseters  of  typing  are  entirely  ade- 

-  quate  for  the  development  of  commercially  usable  skill  for  many 
pupils.  Experience  has  indicated  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  sep- 

l  arate  the  personal  use  from  the  vocational  students  for  the  first 
semester's  work.  Typing  skill  is  built  on  established  techniques 
which  do  not  vary  with  the  use  to  which  the  skill  is  to  be  put. 

Generally  speaking,  typewriting  for  vocational  purposes  should 
be  begun  in  the  tenth  year,  one  semester  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  of  shorthand.  In  this  way,  transcription  can  be 
begun  with  the  early  lessons  in  shorthand.  Transcribing  power  is 
more  than  typewriting  skill  plus  ability  to  read  shorthand.  Typing 
skill  is  a  fundamental  part  of  transcribing  power  and  if  this  skill 
is  developed  before  transcription  is  begun,  it  facilitates  setting- 
up  correct  transcribing  habits.  More  and  more  students  are  find- 
ing it  possible  to  have  access  to  a  typewriter  outside  of  school. 
Where  this  is  possible,  the  early  development  of  personal  use  skill 
will  encourage  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  preparing  written  les- 
sons in  all  school  work. 

Supervision  of  Instruction 

In  the  teaching  of  typewriting,  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  integrating  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  with 
English.  Syllabication  becomes  a  problem  for  most  students  for 
the  first  time  in  typing.  Punctuation,  the  use  of  the  singular  and 
plural  possessives,  facility  of  expression — all  these  are  as  much 
a  part  of  typewriting  instruction  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  class  in  English.  The  supervisor  should  help  the  teacher  to 
extract  out  of  the  materials  of  learning  all  possible  meanings. 
The  use  of  a  particular  approach — the  whole  method,  the  direct 
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method,  or  the  functional  method — is  of  less  importance  than  is 
this  careful  check  up  of  daily  pupil  activities  to  see  that  correct 
technique  is  established  and  that  related  knowledge  is  emphasized. 

The  rate  of  progress  should  be  determined  by  the  general  level 
of  class  skill  and  understanding,  rather  than  by  a  fixed  schedule 
established  without  relation  to  pupil  ability. 

The  teacher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  development  of 
typing  power  unless  he  is  free  to  give  his  time  to  the  work.  Not 
even  crowded  conditions  can  justify  the  scheduling  of  a  teacher 
to  two  classes  at  the  same  time — to  teach  bookkeeping,  for  ex- 
ample, while  casting  a  critical  eye  at  the  typing  class  separated 
by  a  glass  partition.  Typewriting  instruction  calls  for  teaching 
which  will  stimulate,  guide,  and  challenge  students.  This  means 
that  in  addition,  other  carefully  planned  and  well  organized  drills 
and  problems  through  which  typing  power  may  be  achieved,  the 
teacher  of  typewriting  must  be  skillful  in  directing  drill  and  in- 
telligent in  appraising  pupil  effort,  as  well  as  pupil  achievement. 
It  is  with  these  general  but  important  phases  of  instruction  that 
supervision  can  best  help  teachers  to  improve  learning  conditions. 

The  aim  of  typewriting  is  to  develop  power  for  personal  or  vo- 
cational use.  All  pupils  may  profitably  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  typewriting.  Where  equipment  and  teaching  personnel  are 
inadequate,  short  period  classes  should  be  scheduled.  There  is 
little  if  any  difference  between  the  personal  and  vocational  type- 
writing to  the  end  that  maximum  typing  power  may  be  developed 
or  at  the  most,  two  semesters  of  typing  are  adequate  for  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  use  skill,  and  three  semesters  are  adequate 
for  the  development  of  vocational  skill.  Double  periods  are  waste- 
ful of  time  and  should  not  be  used  with  high  school  students. 
Typewriting  must  be  taught  and  the  teacher  must  be  free  to  give 
all  of  her  time  to  stimulating,  to  guiding,  and  to  challenging  the 
students.  The  function  of  supervision  is  to  work  with  the  teacher 
in  a  common  attack  upon  these  common  problems  of  teaching  type- 
writing to  the  end  that  maximum  typing  power  may  be  developed 
in  minimum  time. 

A  study  by  the  California  Department  of  Education  involved 
the  testing  in  June  1930  and  again  in  June  1931  of  approximately 
40,000  students.  The  purposes  of  this  testing  program  were  as 
follows : 

1.  To  determine  the  accomplishments  of  high  school  students 
in  typing  straight  continuity  matter  composed  of  words  of 
high  frequency. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  accomplishments  according  to  time 
devoted  to  acquiring  a  typewriting  skill  for  copying  conti- 
nuity matter, 

3.  To  give  teachers  accurate  measures  of  typewriting  accom- 
plishments for  comparative  purposes. 

4.  To  assist  in  establishing  norms  of  accomplishment. 
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Standards  of  achievement  were  presented  on  two  levels: 

1.  Vocational  educational  subjects  or  supposed  demands  of  bus- 
iness. 

2.  General  educational  subjects  (non-vocational)  on  a  mastery 
of  the  keyboard  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  speed  and  ac- 
curate performance. 

A  Summary  of  some  of  the  significant  findings : 

1.  The  range  in  the  number  of  words  per  minute  dropped  after 
the  second  semester,  indicating  that  some  students  reach 
their  maximum  speed  in  this  length  of  time. 

2.  Students  taking  typewriting  for  a  double  period  each  day 
accomplished  more  than  students  taking  typewriting  for  a 
single  period,  but  probably  not  suflicient  to  justify  the  extra 
time  of  the  student,  the  extra  cost  of  equipment,  and  extra 
cost  of  instruction. 

3.  a.  Pupils  in  the  second  semester  who  have  taken  typewriting 

40  to  45  minutes  daily  were  better  than  pupils  in  the  first 
semester  taking  typewriting  80  to  90  minutes. 

b.  Pupils  in  the  fourth  semester  taking  typewriting  40  to  45 
minutes  daily  were  better  than  pupils  in  the  second  semes- 
ter taking  it  80  to  90  minutes  daily. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  students  taking  typewriting  for 
a  single  period  each  day  accomplish  more  in  the  total  amount  of 
time  given  to  practice  and  study  than  the  students  taking  type- 
writing for  a  double  period  each  day.  However,  there  are  some 
factors  that  should  be  considered  in  this  achievement.  One  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  pupils  practice  typing  on  their  own  account 
outside  of  school  hours.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  when  this  course  is  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time  the 
effect  of  outside  work  would  be  materially  greater. 

4.  There  were  no  consistent  gains  from  semester  to  semester 
in  the  mean  accomplishments  of  the  double  period  group  over 
the  single  period  group  as  might  be  expected  because  the 
double  period  groups  were  doubling  their  time  given  to  in- 
struction and  practice  over  the  single  period  group. 

5.  The  increase  in  the  mean  scores  from  semester  to  semester 
shows  that  the  greatest  gain  and  accomplishment  takes  place 
during  the  second  semester. 

6.  Junior  high  school  students  do  not  accomplish  on  the  average 
as  much  in  the  same  length  periods  as  do  senior  or  four  year 
high  school  students.  Junior  high  school  students  accomplish 
on  the  average  from  4  to  9  words  less  per  minute  than  the 
other  group  of  high  school  pupils. 

7.  Students  taking  typewriting  for  two  periods  together  with 
teacher  instruction  and  supervision  accomplished  slightly 
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more  than  students  taking  typewriting  for  two  periods  a  day 
(separated)  when  one  period  is  with  no  instruction.  The  dif- 
ference in  accomphshments,  however,  probably  does  not  jus- 
tify the  extra  teacher  cost. 

8.  Junior  high  school  pupils  taking  typewriting  50  to  60  min- 
utes daily  have  a  greater  mean  score  than  those  high  school 
pupils  taking  it  in  40  to  45  minute  periods. 

9.  Comparing  the  achievement  of  the  junior  high  school  with 
the  senior  or  four  year  high  school  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  semester's  work,  there  is  a  significant  difference 
of  achievement  in  favor  of  the  senior  high  school  and  four 
year  high  school  pupils. 

10.  Students  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  accom- 
plished more  than  students  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grades  in 
like  semesters  of  typewa'iting.  The  accomplishments  of  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  grade  students  were  quite  similar  in  like 
semesters  of  typewriting. 

11.  There  is  much  overlapping  in  typewriting  accomplishments 
which  could  be  corrected  by  a  better  classification  of  students. 

Junior  Business  Training 

Instruction  in  junior  business  training  supplies  an  immediate 
need  for  a  knowledge  of  business  service  and  how  to  use  them  effi- 
ciently. Through  its  study  the  pupil  acquires  a  realization  of  the 
part  which  business  plays  in  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  about 
him.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  standardized  practices  of  buying 
and  selling  and  learns  on  a  personal  use  basis  the  skills  involved  in 
performing  in  the  orderly  transaction  of  business.  He  also  learns 
how  to  use  those  business  services  which  enable  him  to  communi- 
cate with  others,  no  matter  how  far  distant ;  to  buy  and  sell  goods 
and  services ;  to  procure  transportation  of  persons  and  goods,  and 
to  use  the  facilities  afl'orded  by  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. Securing  information  concerning  business  services  and  skill 
in  using  them  to  solve  personal  business  problems  should  be  a 
dominant  aim  of  this  subject. 

Objectives  of  junior  business  training: 

1.  To  provide  pupils  with  knowledges  and  skills  in  using  com- 
municating, moi'chandising,  transporting,  and  banking  serv- 
ices, all  of  which  ai'e  necessary  when  performing  every  day, 
personal,  business  affairs. 

2.  To  instruct  pupils  concerning  desirable  attitudes,  apprecia- 
tions, habits,  and  knowledges  and  how  to  acquire  them. 

3.  To  provide  a  basis  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

In  a  school  system  that  offers  one  or  more  commercial  voca- 
tional majors,  junior  business  training  may  be  taught  in  the 
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junior  high  school  or  in  tlie  first  year  of  a  four-year  high  school 
program.  Where  commercial  vocational  majors  are  not  offered, 
this  course  may  be  given  in  a  higher  grade.  Since  junior  business 
training  provides  knowledges  and  skills  which  will  benefit  all, 
junior  business  training  should  be  made  available  to  pupils  not 
enrolled  in  the  commercial  curriculum. 

Bookkeeping 

Instruction  in  bookkeeping  should  be  regarded  from  two  points 
of  view.  First,  there  is  need  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
for  drill  in  the  practice  of  record  keeping  skills,  on  the  part  of 
every  individual.  Second,  there  is  a  need  for  a  high  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
an  aptitude  for,  and  who  desire  to  seek  employment  as  bookkeep- 
ers. 

Objectives  of  bookkeeping  include: 

1.  Elementary  Bookkeeping 

To  teach  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  to  apply  them  to 
the  record  keeping  which  one  should  do :  as  an  individual,  for  the 
family ;  as  a  club,  church  or  association  secretary ;  as  a  store- 
keeper ;  artisan,  professional  man,  or  in  employment  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  firm. 

2.  Vocational  Bookkeeping 

To  provide  pupils,  who  have  an  aptitude  for  and  a  desire  to 
acquire  bookkeeping  knowledges  and  skills  on  a  higher  level  than 
they  attain  in  elementary  bookkeeping  with  the  instruction  and 
training  they  need. 

Elementary  bookkeeping  which  provides  knowledges  and  skills 
everyone  should  know,  should  be  off'ered  prior  to  beginning  the 
study  of  a  vocational  major.  This  elementary  course  usually  com- 
prises a  year's  work.  It  may  profitably  be  included  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  all  commercial  pupils,  and  pupils  in  other  curricula  may 
be  permitted  to  take  it  as  an  elective. 

More  advanced  instruction  should  be  provided  in  the  bookkeep- 
ing vocational  major  elective  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years. 

Junior  business  training,  elementary  bookkeeping,  business 
arithmetic,  a  speed  and  quality  in  handwriting  equal  to  the  busi- 
ness standard  are  valuable  assets  to  vocational  majors. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  content,  specific  objectives, 
and  methods,  refer  to  Course  of  Study  in  Bookkeeping  for  Senior 
High  Schools,  Bulletin  84,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

Retail  Selling  and  Salesmanship 

Retail  selling  includes  principles  of  salesmanship ;  store  organi- 
zation; store  system;  principles  of  merchandising;  textiles,  color, 
line,  and  design ;  fashion ;  advertising ;  and  the  study  of  merchan- 
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dise.  When  pupils  do  not  have  access  to  large  merchandising  es- 
tablishments some  of  these  topics  may  be  abridged.  Actual  selling 
experience  on  a  part-time  basis  and  correlated  with  classroom  in- 
struction is  of  value.  The  1930  census  indicates  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania there  were  506,075  people  employed  at  selling  in  retail 
stores  and  other  distributing  agencies.  At  the  same  time  the 
total  number  of  office  workers  was  only  318,265.  Few  of  these 
sales  people  had  had  specific  vocational  training  in  selling  but 
many  had  had  vocational  training  for  some  other  kinds  of  com- 
mercial work.  In  view  of  these  facts,  should  not  the  administrators 
of  our  secondary  schools  give  careful  consideration  to  the  advis- 
ability of  offering  this  major? 

A  course  in  the  principles  of  salesmanship  may  also  be  offered 
as  an  elective  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  When  offered  it  may 
be  selected  by  pupils  other  than  those  who  take  retail  selling. 

Objectives  of  retail  selling: 

1.  To  provide  pupils  with  an  understanding  of  store  organiza- 
tion, store  system,  merchandising,  the  principles  of  salesman- 
ship, and  with  a  marketable  skill  in  performing  the  duties 
of  selling. 

2.  To  instruct  pupils  concerning  desirable  traits  for  sales  people 
and  how  to  develop  them. 

Methods  should  be  practical.  The  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive notebook  and  sample  book  is  helpful.  Pupils  should  write  sales 
slips  and  letters  and  handle  samples  of  the  materials  most  com- 
monly used.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  teach  this  course  is  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Visits  to  stores  for  the  purpose  of  studying  prac- 
tical problems  would  be  helpful. 

Retail  selling  is  one  of  the  four  vocational  commercial  majors 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  In  the  eleventh  year  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  teach  store  organization ;  store  system ;  textiles ;  color, 
line  and  design;  factors  relating  to  a  pleasing  personal  appear- 
ance, and  methods  of  obtaining  a  position  through  the  letter  of 
application  and  by  means  of  personal  interview.  In  the  twelfth 
year  the  pupils  study  the  principles  of  salesmanship,  advertising, 
display,  and  merchandising.  Each  pupil  may  select  a  special  kind 
of  merchandise  to  study  thoroughly  from  the  raw  material  stage 
through  the  manufacturing,  distributing,  advertising,  and  selling 
phases. 

Junior  business  training  and  elementary  bookkeeping,  for  gen- 
eral business  information;  business  arithmetic,  handwriting,  and 
an  effective  command  of  oral  English  are  desirable  supplementary 
courses  for  the  retail  selling  curriculum. 

Courses  in  retail  selling  are  intended  to  provide  such  training 
and  experience  as  will  prove  of  value  to  those  who  plan  to  seek 
employment  in  store  service  selling  and  merchandising  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  This  curriculum  should  be  so  organized 
and  conducted  as  to  provide  the  general  education  necessary  for  an 
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individual  to  become  a  useful  and  productive  citizen.  It  should  also 
provide  the  specific  vocational  and  related  instruction  and  learn- 
ing activities  needed  by  those  who  anticipate  employment,  or  who 
are  now  employed  in  store  service,  selling  and  merchandising  oc- 
cupations. 

The  values  of  retail  selling  are : 
To  Pupils : 

Part-time  instruction  provides  training  under  actual  selling 
conditions. 

Instruction  in  the  school  can  be  related  to  life  situations. 
Pupils  are  placed  in  a  position  which  in  most  cases  leads  to 

employment  upon  graduation  from  school. 
Pupils  can  earn  while  they  learn. 

To  the  Sales  People : 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  continued  education. 
Provides  for  upgrading  on  the  job. 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  solve  problems  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  their  work  with  other  per- 
sons employed  in  the  same  work. 

Creates  a  greater  interest  in  their  job. 

Better  trained  salespeople  make  more  sales. 

To  the  Stores : 

Potential  group  of  intelligent  workers  who,  when  given  a 
position,  will  have  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  retailing. 

A  group  of  trained  persons  for  the  rush  season. 

Less  supervision  required  on  the  part  of  the  management. 

Less  number  of  errors  and  dissatisfied  customers. 

To  the  Public : 

Provides  training  of  utility  value  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 

the  community. 
Intelligent,  courteous,  and  efficient  salespeople. 

Courteous  and  efficient  store  service  encourages  a  wider  radi- 
us of  patronage. 

Types  of  Programs 

There  are  four  programs  in  retail  selling  reimbursable  from 
vocational  industrial  funds : 

Program  1.  For  boys  and  girls  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve 
who  attend  school  half-time  receiving  instruction  in  aca- 
demic and  related  subjects  and  who  are  employed  half- 
time  in  store  service,  selling  or  other  forms  of  merchan- 
dising. 

Program  2.  For  boys  and  girls  in  grade  twelve  or  post-grad- 
uates (or  selected  boys  and  girls  in  grades  10  or  11, 
over  16  years  of  age,  who  are  about  to  enter  employ- 
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ment)  who  are  enrolled  in  all-day  schools  and  who  re- 
ceive training  in  store  practice  and  related  subjects  for 
fifteen  hours  per  week  in  the  school,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time  in  general  education.  Salaries  of  instructors 
and  coordinators  of  these  classes  are  reimbursable  from 
vocational  industrial  funds,  if  the  course  is  not  over  six 
months  in  length  and  immediately  precedes  employment. 

Program  3.  For  boys  and  girls  who  have  discontinued  full- 
time  school  and  who  are  employed  as  apprentices  or 
learners,  and  who  receive  related  instruction  either  in 
the  store  or  in  school  by  an  instructor  employed  by  the 
school  district.  These  courses  may  be  operated  for  144 
clock  hours  minimum  per  year. 

Program  4.  For  adults  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
or  learning  period  and  who  are  employed  in  retail  sell- 
ing, or  who  are  temporarily  unemployed  and  who  will 
profit  by  additional  extension  training  in  the  field  of  re- 
tail selling. 

Retail  Selling  Curriculum 

The  general  education  subjects  taught  in  a  vocational  retail  sell- 
ing course  may  be  the  same  as  those  taught  in  courses  not  eligible 
for  vocational  reimbursement.  The  subjects  in  curriculum  course 
include  general  subjects,  and  subjects  which  constitute  the  voca- 
tional and  supplementary  store  subjects. 


SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM  1 
Eleventh  Year 

Subjects  -  Periods  per  week 

English    4 

American  History  or  History 

of  Business   4 

Retail  Selling   4 

(Textiles   or   equal   non-textiles   or   equal,    store  ,     •  •  .  • 

aystem,  salesmanship,  household  physics  or  sui>- 
jects  allied  to  work) 

Health  and  physical  education, 

music,  activities   3 

Store  Practice  

Twelfth  Year 

English    4 

Problems  of  Democracy  or  Bus.  Eco- 
nomics— 1/2  Bus.  org.  and  mgt.,  Y-> 
Retail  Selling    4 

(Textiles  or  equal  non-textiles  or  equal,  store 
syatem.  salesmanship,  household  physics  or  sub- 
jects allied  to  work) 

Health  and  physical  education, 

music,  activities   4 

Store  Practice    3 

Minimum  540  hours  during  school  year. 
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Store  practice  may  be  carried  on  under  arrangements  best 
suited  to  employer,  student  and  school  officials,  provided  such  em- 
ployment meets  employment  regulations. 


SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM  2 

Program  2  will  be  an  adaptation  of  Program  1  in  terms  of  local 
needs  and  possibilities.  Store  practice  definitely  arranged  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  employment  should  be  provided  for  in  the  school. 
This  instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  frequent  observation 
visits  to  retail  establishments  and  also  talks  on  the  subject  of  re- 
tailing by  leading  merchants  in  town. 


SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAMS  3  and  4 

First  Year 

Business  English   36  hours  per  year 

History  of  Commerce   36  hours  per  year 

Retail  Selling   72  hours  per  year 

Total  144  hours  per  year 

Second  Year 

Business  English   36  hours  per  year 

History  of  Commerce  36  hours  per  year 

Retail  Selling   72  hours  per  year 

Total  144  hours  per  year 

Program  3  is  for  apprentices  and  learners  and  is  generally  con- 
ducted four  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks.  The  instruction  may  be 
carried  on  in  either  the  store,  school  or  other  suitable  quarters. 
The  instruction  may  be  given  either  on  employers  or  employes 
time  provided  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  by  the  employe 
comes  within  the  regulation  of  the  State  laws  for  employment  in 
this  field. 

Program  4  is  a  suggested  curriculum  for  experienced,  employed 
or  unemployed  adults. 

This  type  of  program  is  considered  an  extension  education  pro- 
gram and  is  designed  to  upgrade  employed  persons  or  those  who 
are  about  to  become  employed.  These  classes  are  usually  conducted 
after  regular  working  hours.  In  some  cases  classes  are  arranged 
for  during  the  working  day.  When  classes  for  employed  persons 
are  arranged  for  during  the  working  day,  they  are  generally  con- 
ducted in  a  room  provided  within  the  store.  The  instructor  is  em- 
ployed by  the  local  school  district. 

Extension  classes  generally  meet  twice  weekly  for  thirty  weeks 
with  sessions  of  two  and  one-half  hours. 
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Starting  Vocational  Retail  Selling  Curriculum 

1.  Employers  may  request  the  local  school  district  to  provide 
educational  programs  for  their  employes, 

2.  A  group  of  citizens  who  are  employed  or  believe  that  train- 
ing will  assist  in  obtaining  employment  may  request  a 
training  program. 

3.  School  officials  who  desire  to  mal^e  school  program  functional 
should  make  a  study  of  local  retail  situations. 

A  teacher  interested  in  promoting  a  vocational  course  in  retail 
selling  should  first  discuss  the  subject  with  the  school  administra- 
tor and  obtain  the  necessary  authorization  to  proceed.  Following 
this,  a  canvass  of  store  owners  and  managers  should  be  made  to 
discover : 

1.  How  many  merchants  in  the  community  employ  young  people 
as  apprentices. 

2.  How  many  merchants  employ  young  people  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years  of  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent 
and,  if  so,  how  many  are  employed  by  each  merchant. 

3.  Where  do  the  merchants  obtain  additional  help  for  replace- 
ment and  expansion  of  personnel. 

4.  How  many  different  persons  are  required  each  year  for  re- 
placement or  expansion  and  compare  these  figures  with  em- 
ployment turnover  during  a  normal  year. 

5.  What  method  is  now  used  to  train  new  employes  and  retrain 
present  employes  to  be  efficient  workers. 

6.  Acquaint  each  employer  with  the  services  that  can  be  made 
available  through  the  public  schools  for  the  four  groups  as 
listed  vmder  "Types  of  Programs." 

With  this  information  in  hand  the  president  of  the  local  board 
of  trade  or  official  of  another  local  service  association,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  school  officials,  may  call  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  employers  of  persons  engaged  in  retail  selling 
in  the  community,  representatives  of  other  interested  service 
associations  and  officials  of  the  school  district. 

This  meeting  may  consider  the  following : 

1.  In  order  for  a  person  to  become  a  worthy  citizen,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  so  educated  that  he  will  have  the  necessary 
intelligence  and  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

2.  The  time  to  prepare  for  employment  is  while  the  pupil  is  in 
school. 

3.  Employers  can  assist  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  return  be  of  service  to  the  community  by  hav- 
ing adequately  trained  store  employes. 
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4.  The  employer  interviews  and  selects  the  pupil  whom  he 
wishes  to  employ  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  pupils  are  sent 
to  the  employer  by  the  school  officials. 

5.  The  problem  of  pay  should  be  adjusted  in  harmony  with  gen- 
eral regulations  covering  this  point.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  will  aid  local  officials  in  considering  this  point. 

6.  Many  employers  prefer  to  have  the  pupils  attend  school  in 
the  morning  and  work  in  the  store  afternoons,  although 
there  is  no  set  rule  with  regard  to  this. 

7.  Where  a  retail  selling  curriculum  is  established,  a  committee 
of  employers  and  employes  should  be  selected  to  work  with 
school  authorities  and  other  interested  agencies  in  further 
working  out  the  details  of  the  program. 

Qualifications  of  Retail  Selling  Teachers 

The  teacher  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  retail  selling  courses 
should  be  an  experienced,  competent  teacher  of  retail  store  sub- 
jects. He  should  have  the  ability  to  meet  business  people  and  to 
arrange  to  have  deserving  pupils  placed  in  the  retail  stores  in  the 
community.  He  should  also  be  able  to  qualify  for  and  hold  a  State 
certificate  to  teach  retail  selling  on  a  vocational  basis. 

A  college  certificate  to  teach  high  school  subjects  may  be  ex- 
tended for  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  on  the  completion 
of  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  selected  from  an  approved 
commercial  teacher  preparation  curriculum.  When  this  minimum 
has  been  fulfilled,  retail  selling  may  be  added  on  12  semester  hours 
of  approved  preparation  in  the  subject. 

The  following  Pennsylvania  institutions  offer  approved  prepa- 
ration courses  in  retail  selling : 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

A  list  of  institutions  outside  Pennsylvania  may  be  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

For  each  vocational  course  for  which  reimbursement  is  desired 
approval  must  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion prior  to  the  opening  of  the  course.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are 
procurable  through  any  superintendent  of  schools. 

Vocational  Reimbursement 

State  vocational  reimbursement  will  be  paid  on  the  salaries  of 
related  subjects  teachers  and  coordinators  as  provided  under  Ar- 
ticle XXXIV  of  the  Schools  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

"To  investigate  the  need  for,  and  aid  in,  the  establishment  of, 
supervise,  inspect,  and  approve,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  schools,  departments,  and  courses  for 
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manual  training,  domestic  science,  household  arts,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  education,  as  well  as  continuation 
schools,  when  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  retail  selling  curriculum  in  Philadelphia  High  Schools  is 
offered  as  a  commercial  vocational  major  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  the  senior  high  school.  Pupils  who  elect  this  major 
have  had  a  course  in  junior  business  training,  a  course  in  ele- 
mentary bookkeeping,  and  a  course  in  business  arithmetic.  An 
outline  of  the  course  follows : 


First  Semester 


Types  of  stores  f  o  u  n  d  in 
Philadelphia 

a.  Characteristics  of  these 
stores 

b.  Part  these  stores  play  in 
our  economic  life. 

The  organization  of  a  large 
department  store 

a.  The  significance  of  organ- 
ization 

b.  The  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  a  large  organi- 
zation 

The  development  of  person- 
ality through  the  application 
for  a  position  in  a  depart- 
ment store 

a.  By  letter 

b.  In  person 


4.  Store  system 

a.  Meaning  of 

b.  Study  of  sales  checks 

5.  The  position  of  inspectress 

a.  Place  in  organization 

b.  Functions  of 

c.  Promotional  opportuni- 
ties 

6.  Study  of  textiles 

a.  Importance  of  store  work 

b.  Construction  of  textiles 

c.  Study  of  cotton  materials 

d.  Study  of  linen  materials 

7.  Clothing  budget 

a.  Necessity  for 

b.  Preparation  of  a  personal 
one 


Second  Semester 


Study  of  marking  room 

a.  Place  in  organization 

b.  Functions  of  jobs 

c.  Promotional  opportuni- 
ties 

Study  of  stock  position 

a.  Place  in  organization 

b.  Functions  of 

c.  Promotional  opportuni- 
ties 

Textiles 

a.  Study  of  silk 


b.  Study  of  rayon 

c.  Study  of  wool 

1.  Color,  line,  design 

a.  Principles  of 

b.  Application  of  principles 
to  clothes  and  interior 
decoration 

5.  Study  of  shoes 

a.  Processes  of  manufacture 

b.  Types  of  shoes 

c.  Leathers  used  in  shoes 
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Third  Semester 


1.  Salesmanship 

a.  Meaning  of 

b.  Place  in  our  economic  life 

2.  Steps  of  sale  in  retail  selling 

a.  Preapproach 

b.  Approach 

c.  Presentation  of  mei'chan- 
dise 

d.  Close 

3.  Preapproach 

a.  Knowledge  of  sales  person 

b.  Appearance  of  sales  per- 
son 

c.  Preparation  of  the  mer- 
chandise 

4.  Approach 

a.  Kinds 

b.  Characteristics 

c.  Demonstration 


5.  Presentation  of  merchandise 

a.  Showing  merchandise 

b.  Talking  points 

c.  Demonstration 

6.  Close  of  sale 

a.  Narrowing  the  sale 

b.  Meeting  objections 

c.  Getting  decision 

7.  Suggestive  selling 

a.  Meaning 

b.  Kinds  of 

c.  Ways  of 

d.  Demonstration  of 

8.  Advertising 

a.  Written  advertisements 

b.  Displays 

c.  Radio 


Fourth  Semester 


1.  The  store 

a.  Personality 

b.  Policies 

c.  Employes 

2.  The  layout  of  a  store 

a.  Location  of  departments 

b.  Bargain  basements 

c.  Aisle  tables 

3.  The  customer  demand 

a.  The  new  type  of  customer 

b.  Anticipating  customer 
demand. 

4.  Preparation  to  buy 

a.  Buying  through  middle- 
men 

b.  Development  of  market 
representation 

c.  Functions  of  merchandis- 
ing 

5.  Ordering  merchandise 
a.  The  buyer's  order 


b.  Dating 

c.  Discounts 

6.  Invoice 

a.  Meaning  of 

b.  Operations  in 

7.  Mark-up 

a.  Meaning  of 

b.  Figuring  of 

c.  Mark  down 

8.  Stock  control 

a.  Inventory 

b.  Records 

c.  Turnover 

d.  Unit  control 

9.  Merchandise  plan 

a.  Meaning  of 

b.  Value  of 

c.  Merchandise  control 

10.  Sales  promotion 

a.  Meaning  of 

b.  Methods  of 
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WORKERS 

In  all  fields  of  endeavor,  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  work- 
er are  becoming  increasingly  important.  A  study  by  Charters  O 
revealed  the  following  traits: 


3. 


Attractiveness 

a.  Physical 
grooming 

good  personal  appearance 
voice 

b.  Manner 
dignity 

good  breeding 
good  taste 
polish 
charm 

respectfulness 

Adaptability 

ability  to  cooperate 

responsiveness 

helpfulness 

Accuracy 
carefulness 


4.  Ambition 

earnestness 

5.  Alertness 

keen  observation 
keenness 

6.  Businesslikeness 

7.  Courtesy 

8.  Curiosity  (universal) 

broad  interests 

9.  Dependability 

punctuality  . 
regularity 
frankness 
reliability 

10.  Drive 

perseverance 

11.  Executive  ability 

efficiency 


leadership 
management 

12.  Forcefulness 

13.  Foresight 

ability  to  plan 
economy  (of  time) 
imagination 

14.  Fairness 

impartiality 

15.  Graciousness 

sociability 

16.  Honesty 

17.  Health 

ability  to  relax 

18.  Humor  (sense  of) 

19.  Initiative 

helpfulness 

20.  Industriousness 

diligence 

attentiveness 

activity 

conscientiousness 
energy 

21.  Intelligence 

22.  Interest  in  work 

helpfulness 

conscientiousness 

attentiveness 

23.  Judgment 

discrimination 
discretion 

ability  to  size  people  up 
artistic  judgment 
knowingness 


(1)  Charters.  W.  W..  and  Whitley.  I.  B.  Analysis  of  Secretarial  Duties  and  Traits.  Wil- 
liams and  Wilkins  Company,  1924. 
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24.  Loyalty 

faithfulness 
conscientiousness 

25.  Memory 

26.  Modesty  (not  conceit) 

27.  Neatness 

28.  Originality 

29.  Orderliness 

system 
method 

30.  Patience 

31.  Personal  pleasantness 

good  nature 

cooperation 

cheerfulness 

32.  Poise 

33.  Reticence 

trustworthiness 

34.  Resourcefulness 

35.  Responsibleness 

aggressiveness 
helpfulness 


system 

economy  (of  time) 

independence 

leadership 

reliability 

self-reliance 

36.  Self-control 

37.  Speed 

quickness 

38.  Self-confidence 

assurance 
self-reliance 

39.  Self-respect 

40.  Tact 

diplomacy 

41.  Thoughtfulness 

sympathy 
unselfishness 

42.  Thoroughness 

conscientiousness 

43.  Versatility 

44.  Willingness. 


Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth  O  says: 

"While  it  cannot  be  said  that  business  has  suceeded  in  formulat- 
ing its  demands  in  the  clean-cut,  simple,  and  specific  terms  that 
we  hope  for,  it  has  come  to  realize  and  to  say  that  three  of  the 
things  that  it  requires  are :  ( 1 )  an  ability  and  willingness  to  work 
hard;  (2)  high  quality  of  workmanship;  (3)  adjustability.  These 
seem  specifications  that  can  easily  be  met  by  education,  but  they 
are  not.  They  make  fundamental  demands  on  the  worker.  He 
must  be  self -disciplined  and  also  be  willing  to  submit  to  taking 
orders  from  others ;  he  must  know  how  to  get  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  without  undue  effort  or  fatigue;  he  must  have  stability 
and  adaptability,  at  the  same  time.  This  implies  careful  selection 
as  well  as  training,  on  the  part  of  the  school,  and  it  also  implies 
far  less  specialization  than  has  been  usual." 


(1)  Gilbreth.  Lillian  M.  What  do  we  ask  of  Business  Education,  The  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Socioloffy,  May,  1935.  P.  553. 
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Dr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  summarizes  the  need  for  personal  qual- 
ities as  follows:  C^) 

"The  importance  of  personality  in  today's  world  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Under  conditions  of  modern  life  our  destinies  are  more 
and  more  in  the  hands  of  other  people.  Their  estimates  of  us  must 
play  a  large  part  in  our  advance.  Since  personal  attractiveness  is 
so  important  a  factor  in  such  estimates,  it  should  be  made  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  course  in  business  education.  Each  student 
might  well  be  supplied  with  a  self-rating  scale  in  personality 
development.  Let  him  ask  himself: 

How  do  I  score  on  such  items  as  the  following: 

1.  Do  I  have  sufficient  health  and  physical  vigor  to  perform  my 
duties  satisfactorily? 

2.  Are  my  clothes  clean,  appropriate,  and  becoming? 

3.  Are  my  nails,  teeth,  and  hair  immaculately  cared  for? 

4.  Is  my  voice  clear,  pleasant,  and  well-modulated? 

5.  Do  I  have  good  posture  in  sitting,  standing,  walking? 

6.  Am  I  courteous  and  poised  even  when  things  go  wrong? 

7.  Do  I  understand  office  amenities,  such  as  courtesy  and 
thoughtfulness  to  my  fellow  workers,  tact  in  making  tele- 
phone calls,  and  in  meeting  and  introducing  callers? 

8.  Have  I  personal  peculiarities  which  are  offensive  to  my  fel- 
low workers  or  employers? 

9.  Am  I  cheerful  and  pleasant,  with  a  sense  of  humor? 

10.  Have  I  improved  one  working  habit  during  the  past  month? 

(1)  Morgan.  Joy  Elmer,  Readjustments  which  need  emphasis  in  Business  Education. 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  May,  1935. 

A  Study  in  Minneapolis  on  "Personal  Qtialities  and  Success"  is 
reported  as  follow s :  {^) 

We  have  considered  the  effect  of  various  factors  in  determining 
success,  such  as  native  ability  as  represented  in  IQ  score,  length 
of  time  in  the  trade,  selection  of  a  particular  store  with  reference 
to  wage  policy,  and  choice  of  jobs  within  a  given  store.  There 
remain  certain  cases  without  adequate  explanation.  Employes  with 
sufficiently  high  intelligence,  and  with  years  enough  to  their  credit 
to  be  getting  the  maximum  for  their  group,  are  seen  to  be  getting 
the  minimum  or  are  out  of  employment  altogether.  Below  are 
given  descriptions  of  eight  persons  who  lost  jobs. 

E.  P.,  IQ  110,  class  1929.  Was  let  out  of  her  job  about  January 
first,  1-929,  because  of  personal  difficulties  with  another  girl  on  the 
same  desk.  Her  work  had  been  considered  entirely  satisfactory 
both  during  her  training  period  and  after  placement.  The  employ- 
ment manager  attempted  to  straighten  matters  out  by  separating 
the  two  girls.  When  matters  did  not  clear  up  there  seemed  no 
course  open  except  to  dismiss  both  girls. 

(1)  Alderton.  Cora  C.  Store  and  School  Factors  in  the  Success  of  Department  Store 
Workers.  Reprinted  from  The  Personnel  Journal,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  December,  1930. 
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E.  E.,  IQ  80,  class  1927.  Unmarried  mother. 

A.  P.,  IQ  98,  1926.  Conduct  outside  the  store  was  such  that 
it  seemed  inadvisable  to  have  her  associated  with  the  business.  She 
was  getting  $14  a  week  in  a  job  which  she  told  the  coordinator 
offered  every  chance  for  advancement.  While  in  school  she  was 
personally  dirty,  coarse  in  manners,  and  generally  vulgar  in 
attitudes. 

E.  S.,  IQ  81,  1929.  Is  working  at  present  but  was  let  out  of  her 
first  job  because  of  gossiping  about  the  business. 

E.  B.  IQ  84,  1927.  Has  never  had  a  permanent  job  but  has  been 
called  frequently  as  an  extra.  The  criticism  of  her  during  the 
training  period  was  that  she  was  too  talkative.  Her  case  was  per- 
sistent and  flagrant. 

H.  N.,  IQ  92,  1926.  has  bad  habits  of  eating,  stubbornly  refused 
to  seek  or  take  good  advice  or  try  to  eat  sensibly.  She  lost  her 
first  job  because  of  the  anxiety  caused  other  employes  who  feared 
that  she  had  contracted  tuberculosis.  She  secured  another  job  after 
several  months  but  is  now  working  pai't-time  because  of  her 
health. 

I.  J.,  IQ  85,  1925.  Was  dismissed  after  several  months  because 
of  slackness  in  matters  of  personal  responsibility.  Club  members 
in  her  store  had  to  appeal  to  the  education  department  repeatedly 
to  get  her  to  return  athletic  suits  and  equipment  which  belonged 
to  the  club. 

L  W.,  IQ  85-90,  ex  1926.  Failed  in  her  training  work  because 
of  being  too  "bossy."  She  gave  orders  to  others  girls  about  her 
without  authority. 

Other  criticisms  made  by  the  store  supervisors  are  on  such 
personal  matters  as  unbusinesslike  dress,  unkempt  hair,  personal 
uncleanliness,  untidy  clothes.  Some  girls  now  in  positions  have 
had  such  criticisms  made  but  have  corrected  the  matter  or  have 
gone  where  such  refinements  were  not  an  asset. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  were  the  girls  dismissed  because 
they  could  not  do  the  specific  task  assigned  them.  With  the  careful 
selection  of  the  girls  and  the  periods  of  try  outs  on  the  jobs  during 
training,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  one  of  these  girls  is  dismissed  be- 
cause of  being  unequal  to  the  work  itself.  Their  failures  have  been 
due  to  the  lack  of  such  social  qualities  as  good  manners,  acceptable 
standards  of  personal  conduct,  and  the  ability  to  cooperate.  There 
is  interesting  corroborating  evidence  reported  in  "Causes  for  Dis- 
charge" by  John  M.  Brewer  in  the  PERSONNEL  JOURNAL  for  Octo- 
ber, 1927.  He  says  of  the  4375  cases  tabulated  that  "the  social 
understanding  causes  constitute  the  controlling  reasons  in  about 
five-eighths  of  the  cases"  (of  discharge).  The  proportion  of  fail- 
ures because  of  social  reasons  in  this  semi-public  occupation  would 
doubtless  be  much  higher  than  in  the  cases  studied  by  Mr.  Brewer. 

This  report  necessarily  remains  inconclusive.  However,  we  find 
support  for  opinions  which  we  have  held  with  more  or  less  faith, 
namely,  that  such  abilities  as  are  measured  by  the  intelligence  tests 
have  significance  in  selecting  junior  employes  of  retail  stores; 
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that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  groups  in 
the  probabiKty  of  wage  advances;  that  the  dividing  line  for  the 
type  of  stores  considered  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  89  IQ;  that 
within  the  limit  of  these  records,  wage  increases  generally  vary 
directly  with  the  length  of  employment;  that  personal  and  social 
factors  have  an  importance  even  greater  than  that  of  intelligence 
above  a  fairly  definable  minimum;  that  the  selection  of  the  em- 
ployer ranks  high  in  determining  one's  wages  for  the  first  five 
years. 

A  conference  of  personnel  heads  of  large  financial  and  commer- 
cial institutions  was  asked  to  list  the  qualifications  urgently  de- 
sired of  applicants  in  the  commercial  field.  Their  results  when 
tabulated  revealed  the  following  abilities : 

1.  A  neat,  legible  handwriting. 

2.  Ability  to  use  the  typewriter. 

3.  Ability  to  take  dictation  at  100  words  a  minute  and  to  make 
a  transcript  that  you  can  use. 

4.  Accuracy  in  fundamental  arithmetical  processes. 

5.  a.  Ability  to  use  compilations  of  information,  such  as  guides, 

directories,  almanacs,  etc. 
b.  Ability  to  file  and  find  letters  and  other  business  papers, 
catalogs,  pamphlets,  etc. 

6.  Knowledge  of  precautions  necessary  to  insure  the  prompt  and 
certain  delivery  to  the  addressee  or  consignee  of  all  kinds  of 
messages  and  parcels  and  to  obtain  and  preserve  written  evi- 
dence of  such  delivery. 

7.  Training  in  the  proper  technique  of  business  cummunica- 
tions,  both  oral  and  written. 

8.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of  remitting 
funds  and  obtaining  receipts  for  these. 

9.  Practice  in  routing  and  securing  transportation  and  hotel 
accommodations  for  travelers. 

10.  Some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  shipping  and 
receiving  goods. 

11.  A  working  knowledge  of  routine  transactions  with  a  bank. 

12.  Some  knowledge  of  local  and  general  place  geography,  of  the 
physical  characteristics,  products,  means  of  communication 
and  transportation,  and  industrial  and  commercial  systems 
of  this  and  other  countries. 

13.  A  knowledge  of  the  risks  assumed  and  costs  incurred  by  the 
employer  as  the  one  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  employe. 

14.  Ability  to  read  and  understand  common  business  papers,  as 
invoices,  bills  of  lading,  orders,  express  receipts,  etc. 

IB.  Ability  to  read  and  understand  financial  statements,  as  state- 
ments of  profit  and  loss,  balance  sheets,  financial  columns  of 
the  daily  paper,  etc. 

16.  Skill  in  operating  a  calculating  machine. 
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General  Bibliography 

Barnhart,  E.  W.,  Trends  in  Commercial  Education  in  Lee,  E.  H., 
Objectives  and  Problems  of  Vocational  Education.  McGraw-Hill, 
1928. 

Book,  H.  D.,  Adjusting  the  High  School  Commercial  Curriculum 
to  the  Needs  of  the  Community.  South-Western  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1930. 

Census,  U.  S.,  Population  IV.  Occupations  by  States,  pp.  1384- 
1431.  For  Occupations  in  Pennsylvania  by  ages  and  sex  for  cities 
over  25,000  population.  Government  Printing  Office,  1933. 

Coyle,  Grace  L.,  Present  Trends  in  the  Clerical  Occupations. 
Women's  Press,  1928. 

Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  Sixth  Yearbook — 
Development  of  the  High  School  Curriculum.  Chapter  XXIII.  Re- 
search in  High  School  Commercial  Education.  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, National  Education  Association,  1928. 

Lyon,  L.  S.,  Education  for  Business.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1931. 

Nichols,  F.  G.,  Commercial  Education  in  the  High  School.  Ap- 
pleton  Century,  1933. 

Tonne,  H.  A.  and  Tonne,  M.  H.,  Social  Business  Education.  New- 
York  University  Press,  1932. 

Traxler,  B.  M.,  A  Follow-up  Study  of  Commercial  Graduates. 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1932. 

Weersing,  F.  J.,  Reorganization  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Public  High  School.  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1929. 

Indexes 

The  Education  Index,  1929  to  date:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

A  general  education  index  to  current  literature  in  business 
education.  Indexes  by  authors  and  subjects  educational  lit- 
erature: periodicals,  books,  pamphlets,  monographs,  courses 
of  study,  and  reports.  Entries  are  in  one  alphabet,  dictionary 
form ;  sub-headings  and  cross  references  are  used  frequently. 
Published  monthly,  except  July  and  August,  and  cumulated 
frequently  with  bound  annual  cumulations  in  June  of  each 
year. 

Important  headings  to  business  education  are :  commercial 
education,  business,  business  schools,  arithmetic-commercial, 
commercial  law,  commercial  teachers,  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  salesmanship,  economics,  letter  writing, 
and  geography-commercial. 

Industrial  Arts  Index,  1913  to  date:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
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A  subject  index  to  a  selected  list  of  engineering,  trade,  and 
business  periodicals,  books,  and  pamphlets.  Entries  are  in 
one  alphabet  with  sub-headings  and  cross-references  to  busi- 
ness. Published  monthly,  and  cumulated  fully  in  February, 
March,  June,  and  December,  with  an  annual  cumulation  in 
December. 

Business  education  topics  are  listed  under  the  following 
headings :  business,  business  education,  and  commerce.  Re- 
lates more  to  business  and  its  relation  to  society  rather  than 
to  schools. 

New  York  Times  Index,  1913  to  date :  New  York  Times,  N.  Y.  C. 
A  minute  subject  index  to  current  events  as  recorded  in  the 
New  York  Times. 
Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  1915  to  date:  Published  by 
the  Service,  11  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

An  index  to  books,  society  publications,  government  docu- 
ments, and  periodicals  for  subjects  in  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, commerce,  and  finance.  It  makes  swift  and  accessible 
new  and  unusual  sources  of  materials  within  the  field  of 
public  affairs.  A  source  of  educational  legislation  which  will 
never  appear  in  permanent  form.  Published  weekly  with  bi- 
monthly cumulations.  The  October  issue  indexes  the  material 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Headings  for  material  in  the  field  of  business  education 
are:  commercial  education,  commercial  correspondence,  edu- 
cation, and  business. 

United  States  Catalog,  1928 :  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

All  the  books  published  on  business  education,  are  listed  in 
the  United  States  Catalog  and  its  current  supplement,  the 
Cumulative  Book  Index. 

i 

Associations  and  Agencies 

International  Society  for  Commercial  Education.  Secretary :  Dr. 
Bruno  Roselli,  Via  Garibaldi  4,  Genoa,  Italy. 

National  Council  of  Business  Education  Secretary:  Miss  Helen 
Reynolds,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

A  central  organiation  of  affiliated  national,  regional,  state 
and  local  associations  of  business  teachers.  The  Council  at- 
tempts to  define  national  policies  of  business  education. 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation.  Secretary:  Bruce 
F.  Gates,  President,  Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Organized  in  1897  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Western  Pen- 
men's Association.  Its  purpose  is  to  advance  commercial 
teachers  and  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  public 
and  private  schools.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 
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Eastern  Commercial  Teacher's  Association.  Secretary:  Harry 
I.  Good,  Hutchinson  High  School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Organized  in  1897.  Purpose  is  to  deliberate  upon  the  best 
interests  of  the  teaching  profession  and  to  discuss  freely  the 
methods  in  use  with  the  purpose  of  deriving  therefrom  mu- 
tual help  and  strength.  A  yearbook  is  published  annually  on 
some  phase  of  commercial  education.  Meetings  are  held  an- 
nually on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  preceding 
Easter. 

National  Education  Association:  Department  of  Business  Edu- 
cation. Secretary:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Board  of  Education, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Through  the  revival  of  a  practically  defunct  Department 
of  Business  Education,  A  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  integrate 
the  many  fine  capacities  of  individual  teachers  and  research 
workers.  The  business  teachers  in  this  organization  have 
realized  they  must  unify  their  efforts  if  they  are  to  improve 
the  caliber  of  business  education  and  secure  for  it  its  proper 
place  in  the  program  of  American  education. 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Insti- 
tutions. Secretary :  E.  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

An  association  devoted  to  teacher  training  and  the  improve- 
ment of  teacher  training. 

Tri  State  Commercial  Education  Association.  R.  G.  Walters, 
President,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania.  (Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia.) 

Research  Bibliographies 

Bibliographies  and  Summaries  in  Ed.  to  July  1935.  W.  S.  Mowe 
and  Louis  Shores,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1936.  A  catalog  of  more 
than  4,000  annotated  Bibliographies  and  Summaries  listed  under 
author  and  subject  in  one  alphabet. 

Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in  Education — 1926-27  to 
1933-34.  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A  summary  of  classified  research  studies  made  during  each 
year.  Contains  a  section  on  commercial  education. 

These  bulletins  can  be  purchased  for  twenty  cents  each 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Courses  of  Study 

Curriculum  Construction  Laboratory.  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  For  outstanding  courses  of  study, 
consult  mimeographed  list  issued  yearly.  Cost  15c. 
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Periodicals 


American  Penman,  The 
(Monthly) 
55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Balance  Sheet,  The  10 
Garmon  Wilson,  Editor 
South-Western  Pub.  Co. 
201-203  West  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  Budget  (Free) 
H.  M.  Rowe  Company 
624  Gilmer  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Business  Education  World 
Gregg  Publishing  Company 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
Commercial  Education  4 
P.  A.  Carlson,  Editor 
Whitewater  State  Teachers 

College 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
Clearing  House,  The  (Free) 
Goodyear  Marshall  Pub.  Co. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Federation  Notes  4-50c 
Bruce  Gates,  Editor 
National  Commercial  Teachers 

Federation 
Gates  College 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Journal  of  Business  6-$l 
Austin  T.  Farley,  Editor 
College  of  Commerce 
University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Journal  of  Business  Education 
10— $1 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  Editor-in-Chief 
512  Brooks  Building 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  Retailing  4 — $1 
John  W.  Wingate, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Editors 
New  York  University  School  of 

Retailing 
Washington  Square 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


National  Business  Education 
Quarterly  4-$l 

Department  of  Business  Edu- 
cation of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association 

Herbert  A  Tonne,  Editor 

School  of  Education 

New  York  University 

Washington  Square  East 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pitman  Journal 

2  West  45th  Street 

New  York  City 

Pitmanite,  The  (Free) 

2  West  45th  Street 

New  York  City 

Shorthand  Reporter  10— $2.50 

Official  Magazine  of  National 
Shorthand  Reporters  Assn. 

A.  C.  Gaw,  Editor 

Box  334 

Elkhart,  Indiana 
Spotlight,  The  (Free) 
Ginn  and  Company 
2301  Prairie  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
The  Bulletin 

Tri-State  Commercial  Educa- 
tion Association 

R.  G.  Walters,  President 

Grove  City  College, 

Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

School  and  Society  (Weekly) 

Science  Press 

New  York  City 

Journal  of  the  Natl.  Education 
Assn.  (Monthly)  9  months 

National  Education  Assn. 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Occupations  (Monthly)  8  mo. 

F.  C.  Smith,  Editor,  Bur.  Vo- 
cational Guidance,  Harvard 
U. 

Natl.  Occupation  Conference 
522  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Tests 

Bibliography  for  Commercial  Teachers.  Compiled  by  Clyde 
Beighey,  PhD.  1930.  South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Tests  in  Commercial  Education.  Compiled  by  J.  0.  Malott  and  D. 
Segal,  1932.  See  pages  00  to  00. 

United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Textbooks 

The  American  Educational  Catalog.  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  62 
West  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Yearbooks 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  Banks  College,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

First  Year  Book,  1928.   Foundation  of  Commercial  Education. 
Second  Year  Book,  1919.  Curriculum  Making  in  Business  Edu- 
cation, 

Third  Year  Book,  1930.  Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Business  Education. 

Fourth  Year  Book,  1931.  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Business 
Subjects. 

Fifth  Year  Book,  1932.  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Business 
Subjects.  (Continued) 

Sixth  Year  Book,  1933.  Teaching  Devices  and  Classroom  Equip- 
ment. 

Seventh  Year  Book,  1934.  Business  Education  in  a  Changing 
Social  and  Economic  Order. 

Eighth  Year  Book,  1935.  Problems  of  the  Business  Teacher. 

• 

Teaching  Materials  and  Devices 

Enriching  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects  in- the  High  School. 
M.  M.  Woodring  and  Gilbert  Harold  of  Teachers  College.  A  source 
book  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  other  commercial  subjects.  Lists  free  and 
low  cost  illustrative  and  supplementary  materials. 


TESTS  IN  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

BOOKKEEPING :  Every  pupil  Scholarship  Test.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Measurement,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Em- 
porium, Kansas. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  TESTS.  Prepared  by  P.  A. 
Carlson.  Publisher:  South- Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Series  A — 9  unit  tests  for  the  15th  edition  of  the  "20th 
Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting." 

Series  C — 6  unit  tests  for  McKinsey's  "Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting." 

Series  D — 12  unit  tests  for  the  16th  edition  of  the  "20th 
Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting." 

Series  E — 4  unit  tests  for  the  college  edition  of  the  "20th 
Century  Accounting." 

Also  6  unit  tests  for  McKinsey's  "Accounting  Principles." 

One  form.  Cost:  $ 

These  tests  furnished  without  charge  in  any  quantity 
needed  to  schools  using  the  books  with  which  they  correlate. 
Series  A,  C,  D,  and  E  are  Ic  a  test  and  the  unit  tests  for 
McKinsey's  "Accounting  Principles"  are  2c  for  other  schools. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS.  Prepared  by 
Charles  E.  Bowman.  Publisher:  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Six  unit  tests  based  upon  Bowman  and  Percy's  "Principles 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Business  (Elementary  Course)."  Cost: 
One  form  or  set,  consisting  of  15  copies  of  same  test  unit,  20c ; 
6  sets,  covering  the  6  test  units  and  assembled  in  one  package, 
96c ;  Manual  and  key,  12c. 

BOOKKEEPING  TEST.  Prepared  by  Adelaide  Kauzer.  Publisher: 
Bureau  of  Educational  Measurments  and  Standards,  Kansas 
State  College,  Emporia,  Kansas.  Five  parts.  One  form.  Cost: 
2c  per  copy.  Key,  2c. 

BOOKKEEPING  TESTS.  Prepared  by  Fayette  H.  Elwell  and 
James  B.  Toner.  Publisher:  Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eight  series  of  tests  (4  tests  in  each  series),  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  Elwell  and  Toner's  "Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting." Cost:  Per  series,  full  packages  (30  copies  of  each 
of  4  tests),  $1.60.  Per  series,  half  package  (15  copies  of  each 
of  4  tests),  80c. 


(1)  This  list  of  tests  was  prepared  by  J.  O.  Malott,  Senior  Specialist  in  Ccwnmercial  Edu- 
cation, and  David  Segal,  Specialist  in  Tests  and  Measurements,  U.  S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  was  published  as  Circular  56,  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of 
Education.  Washington,  D.  C,  November,  1932.  A  few  tests  appearinK  since  this  list  was 
published  have  been  added. 
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BOOKKEEPING  TESTS.  Prepared  by  J.  Hugh  Jackson,  Thomas 
H.  Sanders,  and  Alexander  H.  Sproul.  Publisher:  Ginn  and 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nine  series  of  tests  (6  tests  in  each  series).  Series  I-V  for 
first-year  course ;  Series  VI-IX  for  second-year  course.  To  be 
used  with  Jackson,  Sanders,  and  Sproul's  "Bookkeeping  and 
Business  Knowledge."  Cost:  Per  series,  full  package  (30 
copies  of  each  of  6  tests),  $2.40;  per  series,  half  package  (15 
copies  of  each  of  6  tests),  $1.20. 

DENVER  CURRICULUM  TEST  IN  BOOKKEEPING  1.  Publisher: 
Board  of  Education,  Denver,  Colo.  Six  tests.  Cost :  10c  a  copy. 

DETROIT  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOKKEEPING.  Publisher: 
Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich.  Test  in  Bookkeeping  I  (2 
parts) ;  and  Test  in  Bookkeeping  II  (2  parts).  Cost:  no  data. 

ELWELL-FOWLKES  BOOKKEEPING  TEST.  Prepared  by  F.  H. 
Elwell  and  J.  C.  Fowlkes.  Publisher:  World  Book  Co.,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y. 

Two  parts,  one  for  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  one  for 
the  end  of  the  second  semester.  Two  forms.  Cost:  25  for 
$1.30,  with  manual  of  directions,  key,  and  class  record ;  speci- 
men set,  35c. 

M.  B.  P.  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  (Series  A).  Prepared  by  Nathaniel 
Altholz  and  Louis  Braverman.  Publisher:  Lyons  and  Cama- 
han,  Chicago,  111. 

Six  parts  covering  important  units  of  subject  matter  in 
Altholz  and  Klein's  "Modem  Bookkeeping  Practice."  (First 
year  course.)  Cost:  They  may  be  secured  without  cost  other 
than  postage  for  shipping  where  the  Modern  Bookkeeping 
Practice  Text  is  used  in  class  work. 

POSTING  TEST  I.  Prepared  by  Henry  C.  Link.  Publisher :  H.  C. 
Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  form.  For  instructions,  see  Link's  "Employment  Psy- 
chology." Cost :  Per  100,  $1.50 ;  Alternate  form  (Posting  Test 
11),  per  100,  $1.50. 

RATIONAL  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN  BOOKKEEPING  AND  AC- 
COUNTING (Series  A).  Prepared  by  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard. 
Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ten  uliit  tests  on  the  bookkeeping  usually  taught  the  first 
year.  Cost:  5  of  any  one  test  for  10c.  Teacher's  edition,  in- 
eluding  one  set  of  ten  tests,  manual  of  instructions,  and  one 
set  of  keys,  25c  net. 

RATIONAL  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN  BOOKKEEPING  AND  AC- 
COUNTING (Series  B).  Prepared  by  D.  T.  Deal.  Publisher: 
Gregg  PubUshing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Twelve  unit  tests  each  on  one  of  the  chapters  of  Belding 
and  Greene's  Rational  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Cost:  5 
of  any  one  test  for  10c.  Teacher's  edition,  including  one  set 
of  twelve  tests,  answers,  and  manual  of  instructions,  25c  net. 

"  SENIOR  ACCOUNT  CLERK.  Publisher :  Bureau  of  Public  Per- 
sonnel Administration,  Chicago,  111. 

Sets  A.  and  B.  Cost :  In  lots  of  5  or  less,  20c  per  set ;  in  lots 
of  100  or  more,  8c.  Set  of  scoring  stencils,  $1.50. 

WHITEWATER  SURVEY  TEST.  First  Year  Bookkeeping 
(Series  A).  Prepared  by  Paul  A.  Carlson.  Publisher:  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Seven  parts  (under  one  cover).  Cost:  5c  a  copy. 

Commercial  Law 

CASE  PROBLEMS  AND  TESTS  IN  BUSINESS  LAW.  Pre- 
pared by  Frederick  K.  Beutel  and  Carmen  G.  Ridiker.  Pub- 
lisher: Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.    108  p. 

Book  consists  of  11  sections  based  on  major  divisions  of 
subject.  Each  section  is  subdivided,  providing  five  types  of 
exercises :  True-false,  selection,  and  completion  tests,  which 
measure  the  degree  to  which  the  student  has  grasped  the 
principles  of  law ;  case  problems  and  business  judgment  tests, 
which  measure  his  ability  to  apply  the  principles  to  business. 
Correlates  with  Huffcut's  "Elements  of  Business  Law." 
Cost:  52c. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  Publisher:  Harlow  Publishing  Co.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Test  I.  Law  in  General,  Property  and  Contracts. 

Test  II.  Negotiable  Instruments,  Guaranty  and  Surety- 
ship, Sales,  Personal  Property  and  Bailment. 

Test  III.  Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Insurance 
and  Real  Property. 

One  form.  Cost:  Single  tests,  10c;  25  tests  and  key,  75c; 
100  tests  and  two  keys,  $2.50. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS.  Prepared  by  P. 
B.  S.  Peters,  Lloyd  E.  Greiner,  and  Fred  H.  Green.  Pub- 
lisher: South- Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ten  unit  tests  based  on  Peters  and  Pomery's  "Commercial 
Law."  Cost:  Set  of  10  tests,  24c. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  TEST.  Prepared  by  L.  A.  Parke.  Publisher: 
Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and  Standards,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Part  I,  true-false ;  and  Part  II,  multiple-choice.  One  form. 
Cost :  2c  a  copy.  Key  2c. 

NEW  BURGESS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW  DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS. 
Prepared  by  J.  H.  Cox.  Publisher:  Lyons  and  Carahan, 
Chicago,  111.'  110  p. 
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This  book  is  a  group  of  objective  tests  designed  to  diagnose 
and  test  the  needs  of  commercial  law  students.  Each  is  a  time 
test.  Grading  keys  are  available.  Cost :  30c  net. 

QUESTIONS  AND  CASES  IN  BUSINESS  LAW.  Prepared  by 
Clyde  0.  Thompson.  Publisher:  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sixty-nine  test  units  based  upon  the  usual  subject  divisions 
of  commercial  law.  Cost:  One  set,  bound  in  pad  form,  40c. 
Manual  and  key,  36c. 

RATIONAL  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 
Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Four  final  tests  for  use  with  any  text.  Cost:  5  of  any  one 
test  for  10c ;  Specimen  set,  including  the  four  tests,  teacher's 
key,  and  instructions,  10c. 

WESTIN  COMMERCIAL  LAW  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS.  Pre- 
pared by  Douglass  Westin.  Publisher:  Southern  California 
School  Book  Depository,  Hollywood,  Calif.  One  form.  Cost: 
25  for  $1.00;  Specimen  set,  ISc. 

General  Business  Training 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS. 
Prepared  by  E.  H.  Crabbe  and  Clay  D.  Slinker.  Publisher: 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Eight  unit  tests  based  on  Crabbe  and  Slinker's  "General 
Business  Training."  Sold  in  units  of  four  tests  each,  one  unit 
including  Tests  1-4,  and  other  unit  Test  5-8.  Cost  per  unit,  4c. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING  TESTS.  Prepared  by  J.  Ray- 
mond Smith.  Publisher:  South- Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Eight  unit  tests  based  on  Crabbe  and  Slinker's  "General 
Business  Training."  Two  forms.  Cost :  16c  per  set. 

JUNIOR  BUSINESS  TRAINING  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS.  Pre- 
pared by  Frederick  G.  Nichols.  Publisher:  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eight  test  units  based  upon  Nichols'  "New  Junior  Business 
Training"  (Part  I).  Cost:  One  form  or  set,  consisting  of  15 
copies  of  the  same  test  unit,  12c;  8  sets,  covering  the  8  test 
units  and  assembled  in  one  package,  88c. 

OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN  BUSINESS  SCIENCE  (Series  A).  Pre- 
pared by  Lloyd  L.  Jones.  Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-seven  unit  tests,  4  semi-final  and  2  final  tests,  based 
on  the  contents  of  "General  Business  Science"  and  the  ac- 
companying student's  workbooks  "Projects  in  Business  Sci- 
ence." Cost:  Unit  Tests,  5  of  any  one  test,  5c;  Semi-final 
tests,  5  of  any  one  test,  10c ;  Final  tests,  5  of  any  one  test,  10c ; 
Specimen  set,  including  one  copy  of  each  test  (33  in  all),  one 
set  of  instructions,  and  one  set  of  keys,  50c. 
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OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN  ELEMENTS  OF  BUSINESS  TRAIN- 
ING. Prepared  by  John  M.  Brewer,  Floyd  Hurlbut,  and 
Juvenilia  Caseman.  Publisher:  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Four  tests.  Series  I-IV,  for  revised  edition  of  "Elements  of 
Business  Training."    Cost:  25  copies  of  any  one  series,  48c. 

Shorthand 

BLACKSTONE  STENOGRAPHIC  PROFICIENCY  TESTS- 
STENOGRAPHY.  Prepared  by  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  M.  W. 
McLaughlin.  Publisher:  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Tests  in  stenography  and  office  practice.  Two  forms.  Cost : 
25  for  $1.20  with  manual  of  directions,  key,  and  class  record. 
Specimen  set,  20c. 

DETROIT  EXAMINATION  IN  SHORTHAND.  Publisher:  Board 
of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Two  parts :  Vocabulary  and  reading  test ;  and  reading  and 
dictation  test  in  shorthand.  Cost:  No  data. 

DIAGNOSTIC  TESTING  AND  REMEDIAL  TEACHING  OF 
GREGG  SHORTHAND.  Prepared  by  Ethel  A.  Rollinson. 
Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1931. 

A  book  of  391  pages  containing  36  diagnostic  tests  covering 
the  four  phases  of  shorthand  instruction;  knowledge  of  vo- 
cabulary, penmanship,  ability  to  take  dictation,  and  ability 
to  read  and  translate  shorthand. 

HOKE  MEASURING  SCALE  FOR  GREGG  SHORTHAND 
PENMANSHIP.  Prepared  by  Elmer  R.  Hoke.  Publisher: 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Consists  of  one  scale  34x9  inches,  containing  sixteen  short- 
hand specimens,  with  six  class  record  and  direction  sheets. 
Cost:  25c. 

HOKE  MEASURING  SCALE  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GREGG 
SHORTHAND.  Prepared  by  Elmer  R.  Hoke.  Publisher: 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cost :  10c. 

HOKE  VOCABULARY,  READING,  AND  WRITING  TESTS  IN 
GREGG  SHORTHAND.  Prepared  by  Elmer  R.  Hoke.  Pub- 
lisher :  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reading — 1  test ;  Writing — 2  tests ;  high  frequency  vocabu- 
lary— 10  tests.  Cost:  25  of  any  one  of  the  13  tests  for  25c; 
Complete  set  of  13  tests  and  instructions,  15c. 

OCCUPATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND  PERSONALITY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS  AND  PROFES- 
SIONS. Manson,  grades  10-12  School  of  Bus.  Adm.,  Univ.  of 
Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

ROLLINSON  DIAGNOSTIC  SHORTHAND  TESTS.  Prepared  by 
Ethel  A.  Rollinson.  Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Consists  of  tests  based  on  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
There  are  12  tests.  Anniversary  edition.  Each  test  measures 
appHcation  of  theory,  penmanship,  shorthand  writing  and 
reading  skill.  Cost :  5  of  any  one  test,  20c. 

SAPHIER-SMYTH  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS.  Prepared  by  Con- 
rad J.  Saphier  and  Thomas  J.  Smyth.  Publisher:  Isaac  Pit- 
man and  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  8  tests — 4  tests  of  true-false  type,  and  4  tests 
of  multiple-choice  type — for  Pitman  shorthand.  Cost:  Free 
of  charge. 

SHORTHAND  (BASED  ON  THE  GREGG  SHORTHAND  MAN- 
UAL). Publisher:  Harlow  Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Six  unit  tests.  One  form.  Cost:  Single  test,  10c;  25  tests 
and  key,  75c ;  100  tests  and  two  keys,  $2.50. 

STENOGAUGE  TEST.  Benge-Stenogauge  Co.,  3136  N.  24th  St., 
Phila.,  Pa. 

TESTS  AND  REVIEW  EXERCISES,  NEW  STANDARD 
COURSE.  Publisher:  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  36  p. 

Consists  of  a  collection  of  sentence  tests  in  longhand,  ar- 
ranged for  each  chapter  of  the  "New  Standard  Course — 
Pitman  Shorthand."  Cost:  18c. 

Typewriting 

BLACKSTONE  STENOGRAPHIC  PROFICIENCY  TESTS- 
TYPEWRITING.  Prepared  by  E.  G.  Blackstone.  Publisher: 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Tests  actual  performance  in  the  typewriter.  Five  forms. 
Cost:  25  for  $1.00,  with  manual  of  directions  and  percentile 
graph  and  class  record.  Specimen  set,  15c. 

DENVER  CURRICULUM  TEST  IN  TYPEWRITING.  Publisher: 
Board  of  Education,  Denver,  Colo. 

Eight  tests — 4  on  Part  I ;  and  4  on  Part  II.  Cost :  10c  a  copy. 

RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  ERROR  ANALYSIS  CHART. 
Prepared  by  Frances  Effinger-Raymond.  Publisher:  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cost:  100  charts,  50c. 

NORTH'S  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  TYPE- 
WRITING. Prepared  by  Frances  Doub  North.  Publisher: 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

These  tests  are  based  on  "Learning  to  Typewrite,"  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Book.  One  form.  Cost:  25  tests  for  50c.  Specimen 
test  free. 

STUART  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN  TYPEWRITING  (Series  A). 
Prepared  by  Esta  Ross  Stuart.  Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Seven  unit  tests  for  the  first  semester  of  typewriting.  These 
tests  have  to  do  with  knowledge  of  efficient  methods  of  han- 
dhng  a  typewriter  on  preparing  typewriting  material.  They 
do  not  test  typewriting  speed.  One  form.  Cost:  5  of  any  one 
test  for  10c ;  Teacher's  edition,  including  the  7  tests,  manual 
of  instructions,  and  keys,  25c. 

TYPEWRITING  DIAGNOSTIC  CHART.  Prepared  by  Clay  D. 
Slinker.  Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Designed  to  record  weekly  speed  test  records  and  teacher's 
criticisms.  Cost:  5c  each. 

TYPEWRITING,  FIRST  YEAR:  EVERY  PUPIL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP TEST.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kan. 

TYPEWRITING,  SECOND  YEAR :  EVERY  PUPIL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP TEST.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kan. 

TYPEWRITING  TESTS.  Prepared  by  Adelaide  Kauzer.  Pub- 
lisher: Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and  Standards, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Three  tests.  A  test  for  one-half  year  of  typewriting,  3 
parts.  Cost:  2c  a  copy.  (Directions  and  directions  for  scoring 
on  same  form).  Test  for  one  year  of  typewriting,  2  parts. 
Cost :  2c  a  copy ;  key,  2c.  Test  for  two  years  of  typewriting, 
2  parts.  Cost:  2c  a  copy;  key,  2c. 

WHITEWATER  SURVEY  TEST.  Typewriting  (Series  A).  Pre- 
pared by  Jane  E.  Clem.  Publisher:  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

Senior  Typewriting  Test;  consisting  of  four  tests  (under 
one  cover).  Cost:  5c  a  copy. 

Junior  Typewriting  Test;  consisting  of  four  tests  (under 
one  cover).  Cost:  5c  a  copy.  Two  forms. 

Teacher's  manual  and  key  for  Senior  and  Junior  Type- 
writing Tests.    Cost:  no  data. 

Also  published  by  and  available  from  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.  Cost:  25  copies  of  junior  and 
senior  test  and  teacher's  manual,  $1.25  (plus  postage)  ;  25 
copies  without  manual,  $1.00  (plus  postage)  ;  Complete  sam- 
ple set,  junior  and  senior  tests,  teachers  manual  and  record 
sheet,  40c. 

Combined  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
CONTEXT  TEST.  Prepared  by  Henry  C.  Link.  Publisher :  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  completion  test ;  for  instruction  see  Link's  "Employment 
Psychology."  One  form.  Cost:  Per  100,  $1.50;  Alternate 
form,  per  100,  $1.50. 

DICTATION  AND  TYPING  TEST.  Prepared  by  Henry  C.  Link. 
Publisher:  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  form.  For  instructions,  see  Link's  "Employment  Psy- 
chology." Cost:  50c. 
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PROGNOSTIC  TESTS  OF  STENOGRAPHIC  ABILITY.  Pre- 
pared by  Elmer  R.  Hoke.  Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tests  of  motor  reaction,  speed  of  writing,  quality  of  writ- 
ing, speed  of  reading,  memory,  spelling,  and  association  of 
symbols.  One  form.  Cost :  25  tests  for  50c.  Specimen  set  free. 

STENOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPING  TESTS.  Prepared  by  L.  W. 
Rogers.  Publisher:  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
One  form.  Material  for  making  100  tests,  $6.50. 

STENOGRAPHY,  GREGG:  EVERY  PUPIL  SCHOLARSHIP 
TEST.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

WHITEWATER  SURVEY  TESTS.  Shorthand  (Series  A).  Pre- 
pared by  Edith  V.  Bisbee.  Publisher :  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

Senior  Shorthand  Test;  consisting  of  four  tests  (under  one 
cover)  in  Gregg  shorthand  writing  and  transcribing.  Cost: 
5c  a  copy. 

Junior  Shorthand  Test;  consisting  of  two  tests  in  Gregg 
shorthand  writing  and  transcribing.   Cost :  5c  a  copy. 

Teachers  manual  and  key  for  Senior  and  Junior  Shorthand 
Tests. 

Miscellaneous 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  OPERATOR.  Publisher:  Bureau  of  Public 
Personnel  Administration,  Chicago,  111. 

Set  A  mimeographed.  Cost:  In  lots  of  5  or  less,  20c  per 
set;  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  8c  per  set.  Set  of  scoring 
stencils,  $1.00. 

ALPHABETICAL  FILING.  Publisher :  Bureau  of  Public  Person- 
nel Administration,  Chicago,  111. 

Ten  sets  of  tests  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10)  :  sets  1,  2, 
and  7  have  been  mimeographed.  Package  of  25,  including 
norms  and  scoring  stencils,  $1.25  net  (postage  extra)  ;  in 
large  quantities,  214c  net  per  copy.  Sample  copy  of  any  mime- 
ogi-aphed  set,  10c,  postpaid.  Additional  sets  will  be  mimeo- 
graphed on  receipt  of  orders  for  100  or  more  copies. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ECONOMICS  TEST.  Prepared  by  Hor- 
ace Taylor,  Tn.  N.  Barrows,  and  Ben  D.  Wood.  Publisher: 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Two  forms.  Cost:  Package  of  25  or  either  form,  with 
manual  of  directions,  key,  and  class  record,  $1.30  net.  Speci- 
men set,  20c. 

BUSINESS  APTITUDE  TEST.  Prepared  by  F.  A.  Moss,  K.  T. 
Omwake,  and  T.  Hunt.  Publisher:  Center  for  Psychological 
Service,  1835  I  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cost :  $7.50  per  100,  including  manual  and  key. 
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BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC :  Every  Pupil  Scholarship  Test.  High 
School. 

CLARK  LETTER  WRITING  TEST.  Prepared  by  F.  Leslie  Clark. 
Publisher:  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

This  test  checks  the  student's  knowledge  of  correct  form  in 
writing  social  and  business  letters.  One  form.  Cost:  $3.00 
per  100  copies,  or  4c  a  copy  in  smaller  quantities,  plus  post- 
age. Four  direction  folders  (2c  each)  are  furnished  free  with 
100  tests.  Sample  set  (test  and  direction  folder)  15c,  postpaid. 

CLERICAL  TEST  K.  Prepared  by  Eugene  J.  Benge.  Publisher: 
C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  form.  Cost:  Per  25,  $5.00;  per  100,  $15.00.  Instruc- 
tions and  tables,  45c.  Scoring  stencils,  set  of  3,  65c. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  SURVEY  TESTS.  1-2  years  of 
shorthand  in  high  school ;  p.  1933 ;  1  form ;  $1  per  25  of  either 
the  Junior  or  Senior  test ;  25c  per  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key ; 
40c  per  sample  set ;  55  minutes  plus  time  for  transcription  of 
shorthand  notes;  E.  V.  Bisbee;  Public  School  Publishing 
Company. 

a.  Junior  Shorthand.  1  year  of  shorthand  in  high  school. 

b.  Senior  Shorthand.  2  years  of  shorthand  in  high  school. 
References:  Bisbee,  E.  V.  "Testing  Program  for  Junior 
Shorthand."  Commercial  Education,  XVII  (October,  1931), 
4-9.  Wisconsin  State-Wide  Commercial  Education  Survey. 
Bulletin,  Serial  No.  158.  Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  State 
Teachers  College,  January,  1931. 

COMMERCIAL  TESTS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
COUNCIL.  F.  S.  Nicholas,  advisor.  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions, Graduate  Sch.  of  Ed.  Harvard  Univ. 

COMPTOMETER  ADDING  TEST.  Prepared  by  H.  C.  Link  and 

 Gilbert.  Publisher:  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  form.  Cost :  Per  100,  80c. 

COMPTOMETER  EXTENDING  TEST.  Prepared  by  H.  C.  Link 

and  Gilbert.  Publisher:  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  form.  For  instructions,  see  Link's  "Employment  Psy- 
chology." Cost:  Per  100,  80c. 

COOPERATIVE  ECONOMICS  TEST.  An  elementary  course  in 
economics  in  grades  11-14 ;  Provisional  Form  1933 ;  1  form 
(no  1934  form  issued)  ;  5c  per  test;  10c  per  sample  test;  90 
(95)  minutes;  J.  E.  Partington  and  others  (names  not 
given)  ;  Cooperative  Test  Service. 

EXAMINATION  ON  POSTAL  KNOWLEDGE.  Prepared  and 
published  by  Postal  Digest  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Consists  of  two  parts  for  use  by  subscribers  to  "Praeger's 
Postal  Digest  and  Mailers'  Manual."  Free  to  subscribers. 
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FILING  TEST.  Prepared  by  the  Scott  Company.  Publisher:  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  form.  For  instructions,  see  Scott  and  Clothier's  "Per- 
sonnel Management."  Cost:  Per  25,  $5.60;  per  100,  $16.80. 

I.  E.  R.  GENERAL  CLERICAL  TESTS.  Publisher:  Institute  of 
Educational  Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y.  Ten  tests.  Cost:  7c  each. 

JUNIOR  PERSONNEL  EXAMINER.  Publisher :  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lie  Personnel  Administration,  Chicago,  111. 

Set  A  mimeographed.  Cost:  In  lots  of  5  or  less,  20c  a  set; 
in  lots  of  100  or  more,  10c.    Set  or  scoring  stencils,  $1.75. 

JUNIOR  CLERK.  Publisher :  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, Chicago,  111. 

Set  A.  Cost:  Lots  of  5  or  less,  20c  per  set;  lots  of  100  or 
more,  8c  per  set.  Set  of  scoring  stencils,  $1.50. 

PERSONALITY  INVENTORY.  High  school,  college,  and  adults ; 
c  1931-34;  originally  this  inventory  by  R.  G.  Bernreuter  was 
constructed  with  four  scoring  scales  to  measure  neurotic 
tendency,  self-sufficiency,  introversion-extroversion,  and  dom- 
inance-submission;  J.  C,  Flanagan  has  now  constructed  two 
new  scoring  scales  to  measure  confidence  and  sociability; 
these  additional  scales  are  bemg  furnished  without  additional 
cost  to  purchasers  of  the  Personality  Inventory;  $1.75  per  25 
tests ;  25c  per  specimen  set ;  R.  G.  Bernreuter  and  J.  C.  Flan- 
agan ;  Stanford  University  Press. 

Reference:  Flanagan,  J.  C.  Factor  Analysis  in  the  Study  of 
Personality.  Stanford  University,  Cal. :  Stanford  University 
Press,  1935.  $1.25. 

PRIVATE  BRANCH  EXCHANGE  OPERATOR.  Publisher:  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Personnel  Administration,  Chicago,  111. 

Sets  A.  and  B.  Cost :  In  lots  of  5  or  less,  20c  per  set ;  in 
lots  of  100  or  more,  10c  per  set.  Set  of  scoring  stencils,  $2. 

NEW  BIRCH  DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS.  (Testing  on  the  funda- 
mental processes  with  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  percent- 
age and  its  applications.)  Prepared  by  A.  J.  Ladd.  Publisher : 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chicago. 

Five  reasoning  tests,  5  diagnostic  tests,  and  4  achievement 
tests.  Cost:  This  pad  is  priced  at  32c  list;  24c  net,  f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

O'ROURKE  CLERICAL  APTITUDE  TESTS,  JUNIOR  GRADE. 
Prepared  by  L.  J.  O'Rourke.  Publisher :  Educational  and  Per- 
sonnel Publishing  Co.,  3506  Patterson  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A  clerical  problem  test  and  a  reasoning  test.  Cost  for  each 
test:  3c  per  copy  for  30  or  more,  plus  postage.  Specimen 
test,  10c  each. 
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PERSONAL  INDEX  TEST  FOR  J.  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS.  Educ. 
Test  Bureau,  Phila.,  Pa. 

RATIONAL  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN  APPLIED  BUSINESS 
CALCULATION.  Publisher:  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Cost :  5  for  25c.  Teacher's  edition,  including  one 
set  of  tests,  answers  and  complete  directions,  5c  net. 

RUGGLES  TEST  OF  CLERICAL  APTITUDE.  Prepared  by  Al- 
lan M.  Ruggles.  Publisher:  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

A  sampling  test  of  6  exercises.  Cost:  $1.00  per  package 
of  25. 

SCALE  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  Pre- 
pared by  Lucien  B.  Kinney.  Publisher :  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Scales  A  and  B,  for  first  semester ;  and  Scale  C  for  second 
semester — each  scale  has  two  parts.  Cost:  Package  of  25 
copies  of  each  test  and  a  direction  booklet,  $1.00  (plus  post- 
age). Direction  book,  5c.  Sample  set,  including  all  tests  and 
direction  booklet,  25c. 

SENIOR  CLERK.  Publisher :  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, Chicago,  111. 

Sets  A,  B,  and  C  mimeographed.  Cost:  In  lots  of  5  or  less, 
20c  per  set ;  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  10c  per  set.  Set  of  scoring 
stencils,  $2. 

STOREKEEPER.  Publisher:  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Chicago,  111. 

Set  A.  Cost:  In  lots  of  5  or  less,  20c  per  set;  in  lots  of  100 
or  more  8c  per  set.  Set  of  scoring  stencils,  $1.25. 

SUPERVISING  CLERK.  Publisher:  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel 
Administration,  Chicago,  111. 

Set  Q.  Cost :  In  lots  of  5  or  less,  20c  per  set ;  in  lots  of  100 
or  more,  10c  per  set.  Set  of  scoring  stencils,  $1.25. 

THURSTONE  EMPLOYMENT  TESTS  —  EXAMINATION  IN 
CLERICAL  WORK  (Form  A) .  Prepared  by  L.  L.  Thurstone. 
Publisher :  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

One  form.  Cost:  25  for  $1.50,  with  directions  and  key; 
Specimen  set,  15c. 

TOPICAL  FILING  TEST.  Prepared  by  H.  C.  Link  and  

Koehne.  Publisher:  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  form.  For  instructions,  see  Link's  "Employment  Psy- 
chology." Cost:  Per  100,  $1.50. 

THOMPSON-KRONER  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  TESTS.  Pre- 
pared by  Clyde  0.  Thompson  and  Frances  Warner  Kroner. 
Publisher:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Six  tests.  Cost :  Package  of  25  of  any  one  test,  75c.  Teach- 
er's set,  including  manual,  key,  record  sheet,  and  one  each  of 
the  six  tests,  50c. 

THURSTONE  EMPLOYMENT  TESTS  —  EXAMINATION  IN 
TYPING.  (Form  A).  Prepared  by  L.  L.  Thurstone.  Pub- 
lisher: World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

One  form.  Cost:  25  for  $1.50,  with  directions  and  key; 
Specimen  set,  15c. 

WHITEWATEPv  SURVEY  TEST.  Arithmetic  (Series  A).  Pre- 
pared by  Thomas  T.  Goff .  Publisher :  State  Teachers  C)ollege, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

Seven  tests  (under  one  cover.)  Cost:  5c  a  copy.  Teacher's 
manual  and  key. 

Selected  Bibliography  of  Lists  of  Tests 

HILDRETH,  GERTRUDE  H.  Bibliography  of  Selected  Tests 
and  Scales.  In  Psychological  Service  for  School  Problems,  pp. 
281-310.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  World  Book  Co.,  1930. 

KELLEY,  TRUMAN  L.  Classified  and  Graded  Lists  of  Tests, 
Giving  Reliability  and  Other  Information.  In  Interpretation 
of  Educational  Measurements,  pp.  288-348.  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N.  Y.  World  Book  Co.,  1927. 

KINDER,  J.  S.  and  ODELL,  CHARLES  W.  Educational  Tests  for 
Use  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  Urbana,  111.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1930.  (University  of  Illinois,  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XXVII,  No.  49.  College  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  Circular,  No.  55). 

BUROS,  OSCAR  K.  Educational  Psychological  and  Personality 
Tests.  1933  and  1934.  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

ODELL,  CHARLES  W.  Educational  Tests  for  Use  in  High 
Schools.  Third  revision.  Urbana,  111.  University  of  Illinois, 
1929.  (University  of  Illinois,  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  3. 
College  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Cir- 
cular, No.  53). 

SMITH,  HENRY  and  WRIGHT,  WENDELL  W.  Second  Revision 
of  the  Bibliography  of  Educational  Measurements.  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  Indiana  University,  1927.  (Bulletin  of  the  In- 
dian^,  University,  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research.) 

WOODY,  CLIFFORD.  Standardized  Tests  Designed  for  Use  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning.  In  Quantitative  Measure- 
ment in  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  Yearbook  XVIII  of 
the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  pp.  19-72.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930. 
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